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Yearly price $8, (or $3.0, including the mounting and free delivery of 
the picture premiums.) [See Publishers’ Department.) 2 cents ad- 
ditional must also be sent to prepay the postage for the year. (See 
paragraph on “ POSTAGE” below.] The CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent together for $5.50. To these 
prices must be added the charge fer mounting and mailing the 
Picture Premiums when they are desired. 


" Postage.—According to the new U. 8. Postal Law the Post- 
age on all Periodicals must be paid in advance at the New York post- 
office, instead of at the Subscriber’s office as heretofore. All new 
and renewing Subscribers for Tmaez CHRISTIAN UNION or PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT must, therefore, send, in addition to all other mon- 
eys, the requisite 20 cents to pay the Postage for the year. 


MONEY REMITTANCES.—Never send us currency in a letter if itis 
possible to get ether a Postal Money Order, Check, or Draft on New 
York; if you must send currency by mail, do it in a Registered 
Letter. Every postmaster is required by law to register letters 
when requested, on payment of eight cents. Either people are care- 
Jess, and do notenclose money when they say they do, or somebody 
sometimes steals the money. In either case we can not be respon- 
sible for the loss. All our advertisements say, and we here repeat 
it: “ CURRENCY SENT BY MAIL IS AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER.” 


The Outlook. 


From press dispatches from Washington we 
learn that Attorney-General Williams is exercised 
about the situation in Louisiana, and advises 
‘*heroic treatment.” We fully agree with him as 
to the beneficial effects which would follow such 
action. The only heroie treatment which would 
be at all possible would be such a change of treat- 
ment of the Louisianians as should intimate to 
the country that the Attorney-General had here- 
tofore been mistaken as to the proper course to be 
pursued in Louisiana ; and, farther, that he recog- 
nized the right and duty of a government official 
to change his base, even under fire, whenever a 
elearer vision and a plainer realization of the 
needs and deserts of the people impelled him to 
do so. Such action would be heroic in the ex- 
treme, and would give the Attorney-General many 
followers from a class of people with whom he is 
not at present very popular. { 
+o —_—_—- 

A very encouraging political sign comes to us 
from Maryland. EKa-Governor Bradford, who has 
been a good Governor, a sound patriot, and “right 
on the main question,” and full of that peculiar 
fitness for public office which is mystically con- 
ferred by the mental conditions indicated above, 
was appointed by the general Government to the 
position of Appraiser of Merchandise of Baltimore. 
But instead of hurrying off a letter of acceptance, 
the Governor declined the appointment on the 
ground that he had no knowledge of the practical 
details of the office, and that the duties of said 
office should be discharged by some one who was 
familiar with them. If the Governor could be 
persuaded, at no matter how high a salary, to go 
on a missionary tour among Government officials 
and preach patriotic duty as he understands it, 
what a treasure he would be to tax-payers ! 

——__.s —_—_- 

The Sumner Civil Rights Bill seems to be in dis- 
repute even among the late Senator’s ardent 
admirers, Among them is General Armstrong, 
President of the Hampton (Va.) normal school 
for colored people. No one is better fitted than 
General Armstrong to speak the sentiments of the 
better class of blacks on the bill in question: his 
duty is to train colored people to be teachers, and 
the sentiments of the members of his classes are 
therefore of peculiar value. Yet he says: ‘The 
Civil Rights Bill has no reformatory value’ or 
power whatever. It should pass, except as to its 
mixed school system, but I expect little or no 
benefit from it.” The General’s opinion, based 
upon the experience of a man whose sympathy 
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for the colored people is shown in so practical a 
manner, should be pondered over by philanthro- 
pists of large sentiment and small experience. 
——— + 
A very timely and able discourse was that which 
Dean Stanley preached, a short time since, before 
the University of Oxford, on the dual nature of 
man. His theory, while purely Scriptural in in- 
spiration, led to materialistic results so far as 
man’s physical condition was concerned, for he 
quoted St. Paul’s materialistic opinion, ‘‘ The first 
man was of the earth, earthy.” He probably 
shocked unthinking Christians as much as he edi- 
fied more intelligent ones when he compared the 
‘‘materialism of the lecture-room” with “ that of 
the altar and sacristy ;” but it willdo no harm to 
believers to realize that materialism exists in the 
latter places as well as the former, and that it 
is no more out of place.in the one than in the 
other. From the consideration of the material 
being, the Dean passed to the consideration of 
the spiritual nature of man, which, although out 
of the reach of scientists, illustrates the doctrines 
of evolution and progress in a manner which de- 
lights all Christians and affords striking analogies 
to scientists. 





The Spectator reports a curious case*which has 
come up in the English ecclesiastical courts. A 
Mr. Jenkins has appealed against his vicar, who 
denied him the Communion because he had pre- 
pared and used in his family portions of the New 
Testament from which all allusions to evil spirits 
and eternal punishment were expurgated. Now, 
not to be uncharitable, we should suppose that 
Mr. Jenkins might be described as a man of some- 
what odd crotehets; and when we read that 
through his counsel he denies that he really re- 
jects any portion of Scripture, we are not impress- 
ed with his intellectual consistency or straightfor- 
wardness. But what could be more absurd than 
to exclude a man from the Lord’s Table on such 
grounds as these? He ¢iseards hell and the devil 
from the topics of family devotion ; he skips the 
New Testament passages alluding to such sub- 
jects; let us say he wholly disbelieves in a per- 
sonal deviland aneternalhell. JZherefore he shall 
be forbidden to express through the church’s rite 
his faith and love for Christ. Astonishing logic! 
*=e 

Logic of this same sort, though not often, we 
hope, of so extreme a type, is not altogether an- 
known in churches on this side of the water. 
Many a man is looked on with suspicion and dis- 
favor by his fellow-churchmen for differences from 
them on points of belief; and if they do not for- 
mally exelude him from their company, they 
think doubtfully of his Christian character. 
Now, not bating a jot as to the importance of 
right views of truth, the question whether a 
man’s views are Altogether right is totally differ- 
ent from the question whether he belongs in the 
church. The church is simply the company of 
Christ’s faithful followers. Any body which sets 
up any different test of membership from this 
loses just so far the character of a Christian 
church. Even beliefs which are extremely impor- 
tant are not to be made conditions of church- 
membership, unless they are essential conditions 
of practical discipleship. The freedom which 
Paul tolerated in this respect was amazing. His 
great argument on immortality in I Corinthians 
is unmistakably addressed to men within the 
church who doubted or disbelieved it. And he 
says not a word about turning them out ; doubt- 
less because these brethren, of such imperfect 
knowledge, were striving like the rest to conform 
to Christ in practical godliness. We do not offer 
this as a parallel for modern practice—any man 
who should come up to the New Testament 
standard on many subjects would be thought a 
fanatic indeed—but we do insist that the whole 
fashion of judging a man’s Christian character by 
his conformity to doctrinal standards is totally 
wrong. Sometimes it is the strongest and best 
men who dissent ; while very often the doubters 
are just the ones who in their doubt and perplex- 
ity have most need of brotherly sympathy. Where 
church discipline or private censure has reclaimed 
one doubter, charity has saved a thousand. 
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THE ISUMAELITE. 
By H. H. 


6 SAW him walking with his head bowed down, 
The stirless winter sky was leaden gray. 
Like sullen buHets fell and rolied away 
Along the ground sharp drops of ice. His frown 
Was darker than the day. The ground seemed sown 
With danger where he trod.” 


“ The path then lay 
Across some wilderness you journeyed?” 


“Nay! 
"Twas on the crowded pavement of your town. .- 
But yesterday: the Iehmaclite Jusiuled Me 
In passing. I confess I drew more free 
My breath out of his sight. But, haunts me yet, 
And will, that if my hand I had but laid 
Upon his arm, and ‘ Brother’ gently said, 
His hand to mine like brother's had been set 
Forever, and all enmity and strife 
Had ceased that instant in his outcast life.” 











INNECESSARY CUURCHES. 
By E. E. Harr. 


S one travels through the country, in any 

direction, he is almost sure, whenever he sees 
a village, near or far, to see at the very least three 
churches init. The other indications of popula- 
tion may show that the inhabitants of the neigh- 
borhocd are very few. But though, in acircle of 
four or five miles diameter, there should be only 
six or seven hundred people, all told, still there 
will be these three churches, or meeting-houses, 
perhaps more, in provision for the necessities of 
their worship. 

Now if the Christian people who build one of 
these ehurches did not regard those who build the 
others as Christians, this multiplication of build- 
ings could be accounted for and even excused, 
though unwillingly. But in truth they do regard 
each other as Christians. They meet with each 
other every day, in the most hearty way. They 
unite in all good enterprises. Their sons marry 
the others’ daughters, and their daughters marry 
the others’ sons. If any skeptical magazine, in 
counting up the Christians of the country, trying 
to reduce that number, left out the people of any 
one of the three meeting-houses, the people of the 
others, who read the article, would be indignant, 
and would say the article was all wrong. 

If, from any one of these villages, any member 
of one of these churches should come on a visit to 
New York, and should spend his Sabbath here, he 
would go to church, without the least hesitation 
or qualm of conscience, where he could hear an 
interesting preacher of one of the other commun- 
ions. He would go to hear Dr. Adams, or Dr. 
Hall, or Dr. Storrs, or Mr. Beecher, or Mr. Taylor, 
or any Methodist preacher, without thinking for 
an instant that he overstepped any line even of 
ecclesiastical prudence. Nine of such men out of 
ten, indeed, would go to hear Dr. Bellows, Mr. 
Alger, or Mr. Frothingham, and would justify that 
use of the day. i 

All the same, in the little village of the country, 
they are all bound to maintain three meeting- 
houses or churches, three stoves or furnaces in 
them, three organs, three choirs, three Sabbath- 
schools, three libraries, and of course three minis- 
ters. This curious, wasteful s?stem comes from 
the hitch which now exists, not among theJaity 
but among the clergy, in the matter of ‘‘ fellow- 
ship,” as it is called. The laity ave in practice all 
right in this matter. It is the clergy and the con- 
ductors of the sectarian papers who keep up the 
walls of sectarian division just high enough to 
encourage such unnecessary waste and inconveni- 
ence. For they are responsible for the notions 
which build three poor meeting-houses in a village 
where one good one would answer all purposes 
better. . 

I say “‘all purposes.” I understand very well 
that a Scotchman, who has established a thriving 
linen factory in New Tamworth, prefers to have 
a sound Presbyterian preacher in the pulpit. I 
understand that his partners and his foremen and 
a good many of his workmen prefer this ; and we 
are all very glad to learn that they have found a 
church according to the eorrect standard—what- 
ever that may be. Old School or New School, 
First Secession, Second Secession, or United 
Presbyterian—if they are satisfied, certainly we 
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are, and we shall all be glad to know that they 
have a smart young minister from Aberdeen 
settled in New Tamworth to preach to them. 
But I remark this: there is another nice fellow, a 
tanner, who has set up his works in New Tam- 
worth, and he has some English curriers and 
some Yankees from Vermont with him; and he 
and both his foremen are Methodists. They are 
quite willing to come up to the Presbyterian 
church, and will even hire slips there. But they 
do want, sometimes, to hear somebody preach 
with the familiar accent ; and if he preaches with- 
out paper, they would like it better. And so if it 
could be that, on exact equality, without asking 
a favor on one side and without granting one on 
another, the church could be open at five in the 
afternoon once a month, so that Dr. Asbury could 
ride over from Huntingdon and hold a third serv- 
ice, they would be pleased, and everybody would 
be pleased. If, in the fullness of time, Dr. Asbury 
should preach all day at New Tamworth, and our 
young Mr. Ferguson should preach for him all 
day at Huntingdon—why, it would not dissolve 
the Methodist Episcopal Church or the Presbyte- 
rian Church. Everybody in New Tamworth would 
be pleased ; and the linen factory people and the 
tannery people would, on such terms, be able to 
work together in building one good church where, 
as things are, they will certainly build two poor 
ones. 

The are two divisions of the Congregational 
body—the Evangelical and the Unitarian. The 
Evangelical takes pride in holding more firmly to 
the older doctrines of the body; the Unitarian 
claims that the older Congregational churches 
are on his side. As compared with the rest of the 
Church, they are both very small divisions. Now, 
suppose the Unitarians in an out-of-the-way sec- 
tion, where both divisions were all surrounded with 
Baptists, got together in the town hall and car- 
ried on their worship bravely for a year or two, 
till a rich friend built them a church. Suppose 
then they felt strong enough to settle a young 
minister, Suppose he worked so hard that he fell 
sick, and his church was closed in consequence. 
Suppose, meanwhile, the Evangelical Congrega- 
tionalists had invited Dr. Storrs to come and 
preach to them one Sunday, and that he sent 
word he would come. Suppose they sent to the 
sick Unitarian minister and asked him if he would 
not like to have Dr. Storrs preach in his pulpit. 

If he replied that the church was to be closed ; 
that he had great regard and respect for Dr. 
Storrs, but thet Dr. Storrs must preach in the 
town hall, because his Unitarian Association 
would not permit him to do what he should be 
glad to do personally, and invite Dr. Storrs into 
his pulpit—why, I think we should all say that 
we were very sorry for him because his hands were 
tied by such an Association, and we should won- 
der if the Association was not a pack of fools. 
In which conjecture we should perhaps be wrong. 
This notion about ‘ fellowship” has got so twisted 
and tangled with notions about endorsement of 
doctrine, with which it has nothing to do, that 
very clever and good men make very stupid 
blunders about it. I knew just such a blunder 
made as this which I have described, only all the 
names in my imagined case are altered from the 
real ones. 

Let the clergy once find out that they can “ fel- 
lowship ” each other just as far and as simply as 
the laymen do, and such silly blunders will stop 
of course. True, such a blunder es I have de- 
seribed would not happen now, if the sick minis- 
ter had been a man advanced in life and sure of 
his position. Such cobwebs are only for the little 
flies and for uncertain people. But they need not 
exist for anybody if the ministers could make up 
their minds to act as laymen do, 

Here, for instance, is the firm of Black, White 
& Green, the great printers. They are in partner- 
ship for the purpose of printing books, and they 
print them very well. It happens that their 
proof-reading is excellent, their Greek and He- 
brew type perfect ; and so they are great favorites 
with the reiigious publishers and with clergymen. 
Now Black is a high Ritualist Episcopalian, White 
is a Methodist, and Green is a Universalist. They 
are all religious and conscientious men, and each 
man is ardently attached to his own communion. 
How do they do when Appletons, or Scribner, or 
Carter send them a book to print? Does Mr. 
Black take it home to read it, and finding that it 
is not ‘‘ High Church,” nay, that it makes fun of 
candles, does he say their firm shall not print it ? 
Nota bitof it. And Mr. Green does not refuse to 
have the firm print another book, according to 
whieh his own minister was never ordained, and 





has no right to baptize a baby unless the baby is 
dying. Each of them, if he were asked, would 
say: ‘‘ We print all books which are meant to do 
good.” Each of them would say: ‘“‘I know there 
are errors in every book we print, but truth is 
much stronger than falsehood, and I am quite 
sure that the truth that we print will get the bet- 
ter of all the falsehoods we print.” So the firm 
prints books of which no one member approves in 
full, and which two-thirds of the firm would disap- 
prove perhaps. But they are all sure that the 
Providence of God is stronger and wiser than they 
are, and that if they do not try to print bad books, 
if they faithfully try to print books which mean 
well, God will take care of the issue. 

What is more, the Church, in each of its organ- 
izations, sustains these men in deciding so. There 
is not a church in the United States which would 
discipline an honest printer for printing a book 
written in the interests of the Pope of Rome him- 
self. 

Why cannot the church leave to its preachers as 
much liberty as it leaves to its printers? Why 
should a church discipline a preacher for receiv- 
ing a heretical preacher into his pulpit, when it 
would not discipline a printer for printing a heret- 
ical book? Why cannot the ministers have and 
show as much common sense as the laymen ? 

If there were large and even freedom of ex- 
change, so that the tanners of New Tamworth, who 
are Methodists, could join with the linen drapers, 
who are Presbyterians, in building the church, 
and know that without bargain, or winking, or 
even any talk of ‘‘ courtesy,” a Methodist minister 
could preach there with as good right as a Presby- 
terian, then there would be a good chance for New 
Tamworth, that it would have but one church or 
meeting-house till it was large enough, and strong 
enough, to build two well, and sustain them weil. 


So. CONGREGATIONAL cme 
Boston, Dec. 24, 1874. 








EBAR-RINGS. 
By Gar HAMILTon, 

LADY who attended the meeting of the 

American Board in Rutland tells us how 
deeply she was impressed by the exhortations 
there made to sacrifices for the cause of missions. 
A lady from the Board of the Interior, she says, 
urged women to give their jewels for the work. 
The ear-rings alone, she thought, might prevent 
the need of retrenchment for a long time. An- 
other lady described a scene in Turkey where this 
idea was put in practice. From a service with 
the native women there, she had carried home a 
handkerchief-full of jewelry given for the building 
of the mission-chapel. One woman gave a brace- 
let she had worn fifty years, and they observed 
that her ear-rings were also gone. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
said, ‘‘those are for the Lord too!” The good 
lady who tells us the story says she felt; ashamed 
of her own ear-rings, though they were only the 
little ones ‘‘ John” gave her. 

I do not question either the sincerity or the ear- 
nestness of the speakers or of the writer. When 
the heart is wholly set on any object, the mind 
naturally sees all things in relation to that object. 
The ladies who have embarked their hopes and 
their fortunes in missionary enterprises must look 
upon any failyre to support them with the ut- 
most regret and dismay. And indeed it would 
seein to the most casual observer that failure, or 
even retrenchment, would not be creditable to the 
churches. But I cannot think we have reached 
the point at which gentle and affectionate ladies 
need be uncomfortable in wearing the ear-rings 
which their husbands gave them. 

Nor do the ladies in question think so them- 
selves. The shrinking possessor of the ear-rings 
goes naively over to the other side of the argu- 
ment with the most winning unconsciousness that 
she has made a change of base. One peculiarity 
of the Rutland meeting was the evening reception 
given to the missionaries in the three church-par- 
lors. In one of these was spread a table covered 
with refreshments, and adorned with pyramids of 
fruits and flowers. 

‘“Why was this waste of the ointment made ?” 
some one asks, and the moderately bejeweled 
lady answers: ‘‘It was not wasted for those brave 
soldiers of the cross, any more than it was in oldep 
time on the feet of the Master. It will be told in 
memory of the Rutland women.” And she is as 
right as a trivet in this decision, but it effectually 
disposes of the ear-ring question. 

It is not simply a matter of giving ear-rings. It 
is one that concerns the whole structure of soci- 
ety. If we are to devote our ear-rings to the 
American Board we must wholly and radically 





reorganize our mode/of life. There is only one 
principle on which these ornaments are due to 
that organization, and that is that we have no 
personal right to anything more than the necessa- 
ries of life until all the rest of the world is sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life. If this is Chris- 
tianity, we are bound to put it immediately and 
forever into practice. If we are not bound to put 
it immediately and completely into practice, it is 
not Christianity. 

What would it involve? As there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of persons at this moment 
in the world with physical needs unsupplied, and 
hundreds of thousands with spirituahWante un- 
provided for, we should sacrifice not our ear-rings 
alone, but our silk gowns and our broadcloth 
coats, our carpets and china, and most of our cur- 
tains and sofas and chairs and silver. It means 
for clergymen shirts of the coarsest unbleached 
cotton, and for their wives gowns of linsey-wool- 
sey. It means, in short, the relinquishment of 
nearly everything that marks refinement of tastes 
or habits, or culture in art and science. It means 
a return to the roughest and most primitive form 
of social and family life. There is no reason why 
the lady should give up her ear-rings that does 
not apply with equal force to her reverend hus- 
band’s sleeve buttons, and even then the ‘‘refresh- 
ments” of those Rutland parlors should—to use a 
classical phrase—have stuck in their throats. 

As a general principle, this seems to me wholly 
irrational and unscriptural. There are emergen- 
cies which require sacrifices; but these are local, 
temporary, exceptional, to be judged in each sep- 
arate case upon their own individual merits. It 
would be disgraceful, monstrous, for a woman to 
wear ear-rings while her child or even her neigh- 
bor was dying of starvation which could be fended 
off only by those ornaments. But the certain 
conviction that there are at this moment persons 
perishing somewhere—in London or China, or 
Nova Zembla—for lack of food, does not induce 
us to strip off the rings from our fingers, the lace 
from cur gowns, the gold heads from our canes, 
The world is one. The cause of refinement, of 
civilization, of art, of science, is thé cause of God 
just as much as the missionary cause. Hic seems 
to be just as much engaged in polishing the cor- 
ner-stones as in hewing them out of the rough 
rock. The Bible an this point gives no uncertain 
sound. There is relatively, perhaps absolutely, 
no more suffering in the world to-day than there 
was when the Lord God comimanded to overlay 
the ark with pure gold, to make the mercy-seat of 
pure gold, and the cherubims of beaten geld, and 
the ten curtains of fine twined linen, blue and 
purple and scarlet. Splendor of tabernacle and 
temple and priestly garb seems to have been or- 
dained as means of grace. The souls of the Jews 
were to be reached through their eyes. Pomp 
and circumstance, beauty and ornament are ac- 
cepted in the Bible very much as they are ac- 
cepted in the world—admirable and valuable when 
they are the outward and visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual grace; hypocritical and abhorred 
when they are substituted for the grace itself. 

Even the new Dispensation, upheld by no 
pomp, endowed only with its own inherent vital- 
ity, is adjusted on principles harmonious with the 
severest code of common sense. When the law- 
yer asked Jesus ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” he set 
forth no impracticable scheme of universal relief, 
but minded him of the dutty that he owed to all 
the suffering with which he came in contact. 

There is nothing for it but to use Our own rea- 
son, reluctant as we are to make that last resort. 
The Bible abounds in precepts and principles and 
illustrations, but it steadfastly refuses to give us 
rules. The menand the women of old time, will- 
ing-hearted, brought their bracelets and ear-rings 
and heaped them up for the service of the taber- 
nacle, but they brought them with equal alacrity 
for the making of the molten calf. The small, 
sweet courtesies of life have their part in Chris- 
tian character as inalienably as its sterner duties. 
The flowers and fruits, the coffee and salads of 
the pleasant Rutland reception were as legitimate 
a feature of the missionary work as the printing- 
press and the colporteur. A tasteful and cultiva- 
ted family circle is a powerful missionary institu- 
tion. The King’s daughter is not only all glorious 
within, but her clothing is of wrought gold. The 
emergencies are extremely rare which make it 
requisite or becoming for her to lay aside this 
regal robe and array ‘herself in sackcloth and 
ashes. The diamond ring may be just as truly 
consecrated to God on your own finger as in the 
contribution-box. 

Which does not affect the fact that the churches. 
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would fearfully stultify themselves if, while declar- 
ing their belief in Christian missions, they should 
enforce or permit retrenchment. 








THE MEN FOR THE HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. C. Prtez. 


TT VROM Cincinnati, over the piain, 

+ Eastward speeded the express train, 
Through the solemn midnight, under the stars, 
With its passengers snug in the sleeping-cars, 
And others elsewhere, less lucky than they, 
Striving in sleep to pass time away 

On their straight-backed seats, as best they might; 
Twisted cornerwise, bolt upright, 

Or tilted backward, with reckless fect 

Aloft on the back of a neighbor's seat ; 
Scarcely lifting a sleep-duiled eye 

As the tired conductor hurried by. 

Tickets!” he crics; and his hasty hand 
Snatches the pasteboard from each hat-bend, 
Hustles and bustles, then slams the door, 

And be and his lantern vex us no more. 


Barren, prosaic age of steam, 

Making romance but an idle dream! 

We can but mourn, as we dwell in thee, 

Tor the vanished ages of chivalry. 

Where, to-day, may we seek to find 

The hero’s soul and the sage’s mind? 

Surely not here in this commonplace freight— 
This merchant, this drummer, that candidate ; 


Not in this conductor, dapper and thin, 
With his rings and his gorgeous bosom-pin ; 
Nor that stoker and engineer without, 
Dully traversing the usual route. 

Narrow end fettered, not broad and free, 
Are the forms of the life we round us see. 
To be sordid or weak is the common lot, 

A Philistine cra is this, I wot. 


Isit true? No. The Father's love still warms 
And shapes man’s life through the poorest forms; 
JNow, as ever, the Infinite Love 

On the waste of waters will breathe and move, 
Its Power Creative, now as then, 

Evoking from chaos a worid again ; 

And here, in this Cincinnati train, 

Through the midnight sweeping across the plain, 
Let the Hour comeand the time of need, 

And the Man shall not fail for a hero’s deed. 


_— 


Right before us, across the night, 

Suddenly flashes a signal light. 

r DANGER: a bridge is close at hand, 

And the roadway and stream by its arches spanned. 
A switch misplaced! in a moment’s breath 

Up loom before us ruin and death ! 

Down with the brakes! haste, fireman, here! 
Back her! back her! good engineer! 

‘Too near! and the signal came too late, 

We are here on the brink of the crushing fate ; 
Jump, then, conductor and engineer ! 

You can save your own lives, and life is dear. 


Were they daunted by Death in his awful glare? 
Did they shrink from the post of duty there? 

No. Down go the brakes, and the engine reels 
With the spin of the backward turning whecis, 
Yet right through the wood-work crashing we go, 
And engine and tender are hurled below. 

Vain was the effort—no, Not in vain, 

For right on the brink hangs the rescued train, 
And the passengers sleep with tranquil breath, 
Unknowing they stand at the gates of death. 


Only the other train hands knew 

All that was done by the gallant two. 

They search the ruins with eager stir 

To find the fate of the rescuer. 

Out from the wreck they bear them then, 
Two charred and broken bodies of men! 
Brave heroes! for you but these words are fit. 
You KNEW YOUR DUTY—YOU DIED FOR I7. 











ROAD-MAKING. 
By Jort BENTON. 

GOOD road is both a necessity and a luxury. 

It is an ornament which nature gratefully 
welcomes, and a sure index of civilization. No 
doubt there are civilized people where the roads 
are bad, and where ordinary travel is almost ad- 
venturous ; we have had, indeed, too much endur- 
ance of both to doubt this; but a clean, well-built 
road is unknown to barbarism, unless a former 
and more refined race has bequeathed it. 

The readers of the Christian Union who live in 
towns ard cities may think little of this theme. A 
good road, to them, means a Belgian or Nicholson 
pavement, perhaps; but to the comfort of a 
country home the road is of prime importance. 
To those whose heritage lies without the suburbs, 
or who have much occasion for country travel, a 
reference to the prevalent and provoking bad con- 
dition of the thoroughfares will need no énforce- 
ment. Ina spiritual sense this means isolation— 
a. destruction of the ties to neighborliness and 
intercommunion. Emerson says that the end of 
civilization is to bring two people together. But, 
in the country, where this end is made difficult 
naturally by the liberal distances which separate 
homesteads and farms, its realization is getting to 
be vastly more hindered by the chronic impedi- 
ments to travel. 


—- ae 





t seems to us that, for the most part, the roads 
are worse than they were in former years; and 
that, since the reduction of stage routes and the 
introduction and proximity of railroads they have 
been left to a carelessness and neglect that our 
fathers and grandfathers would never have toler- 
ated. 

We are not now speaking of places in the South 
and West where the population is sparse—where 
the soil is itself at fault—and where good material 
for thei» construction is not easy to find; but we 
refer to New England and the Middle States. Ex- 
cept in the near neighborhood of large towns it 
may be said of them—so far as our experience 
goes—that bad roads, even where they might easily 
be good, are largely in the ascendant; and show a 
conciion that argues ill both for pwhlic intelli- 
gence and moral thriit. 

it is almost needless to speak of the evils which 
result from them. Every one admits that they 
entail a fearful loss of comfort, of temper and of 
time—that they damage vehicles and wear out 
horseflesh ; and, in the way of an indirect tax, 
heap no small burden upon every township which 
they help to characterize and disfigure. 

If we were to dwell upon the single item of the 
breakage and extra wear of vehicles alone, statis- 
tics would be furnished which would not only 
shock belief, but would show that a poor road is, 
really the most expensive one that can be built. 
We mean, of course, in the long run. For the 
first year it seems almost a stroke of shrewd econ- 
omy to do as little on the road as you can, and to 
do that in the worst possible way. It is these two 
things, in fact, that causasthe miseries of travel to 
be deplored, and bid fair to make them perennial 
with us. 

Still, the reason why bad roads have got so gen- 
erally established is not far to find. It requires 
labor and some skill, in the first place, to make a 
good road, and labor is scarce (much scarcer than 
it was a generation ago) and the requisite skill 
none too common. Farm work, in late years, in 
spite of multiplied machinery, and ,labor-saving 
methods, is more and moré exacting. The facili- 
tation of labor increases the demand for it in an 
equal ratio; and the farms adjoining the roads 
now need so much that the roads themselves fail 
of attention. 

No matter how severe has been the winter, or 
what the havoc made by the spring rains, you will 
get no road work done much before June. By 
this time a good deal of the roughness has been 
smoothed by the abrasion of travel, and there is 
at least hardness underneath. But this little bit 
of ‘‘natural goodness”—not being orthodox, pos- 
sibly—is soon reprobated by the fussy overseer. 
You see him coming now, when some tolerable- 
ness of travel has been secured, with his help; 
coming with plow and pick and shovel and hoe 
and harrow—and, for what? If you watch care- 
fully you will notice he has ordered the soft, moldy 
soil which lines the road-bed plowed up on each 
side thereof, and scraped into and over the trav- 
eled path. It would be invaluable for a garden, 
but for a road it is not only absolutely worthless, 
but damaging. But, then, it is ‘‘ handy” to pro- 
cure ; and if it is not found adjacent, as it usually 
is, is found not far off, and drawn to the places 
which are supposed to need it. Put on in liberal 
quantities it makes the most pasty and efficient 
mud with every rain; and so versatile is its capa- 
bility that when the rains fail and drought comes 
it rises to the sky in glorious wreaths and most 
aspiring clouds of dust. 

This achievement is commonly sufficient to tor- 
ment us through the summer ; and in the fall the 
overseer and his force are out again. The roads 
are now at their best once more, which is the 
signal for another application of loam. Of course 
there can be but one result. The fall and winter 
rains give us mud and ruts that would be beau- 
tiful to contemplate if success in that line were 
only half as admirable as the overseer seems to 
suppose. 

What ought to be done is to use gravel, or 
stone broken by machinery, or furnace cinders, or 
almost anything in fact but what is used. If 
none of these is to be had, let the road-bed be 
disturbed nowhere except where there are actual 
gullies, or holes, or ruts. Filling these, and clear- 
ing off the rolling an@ unbroken stones which are 
sometimes deliberately drawn on—but not so often 
deliberately removed—are about all that is needed 
in the way of repairs. But water courses should 
be made on the sides of and across the hilly por- 
tions, and be kept constantly open. 

It ought to be well understood that it is better 
to make a dozen rods of the roadway as an old 





Roman road is made, or in the most thorough 
manner, than to go over a whole road-district in 
the present slip-shod style. But the best way 
would be to concentrate nearly the whole means 
and work for a year on the very worst places, a@d 
merely do provisional work on the rest. But what 
is done should be done so as to win the plaudits 
of posterity. A dozen rods well made each year 
would soon transform the whole, and gradually 
turn the worst portions into the best. 

We are not disposed to think so well cr ill of 
particular road systems and laws as we once did; 
for in Connecticut, where the roads are worked 
by contract, the people think they are poorly 
dealt with, and prefer the New York way—while 
we of New York, who are assessed by district, ecm- 
plain of abuses also, and would like to see the 


intendent. The truth probably is that no way 
will help us until the people actually demand 
good reads, and when they do that all methods” 
will prove adequate. Perhaps if our agricultural 
fairs should offer premiums for the best worked 
road-district, the money to be divided between 
the overseer and the road itself, some ambition 
for good roads might be incited. We suggest this, 
because the rate of speed now aitaingd by the 
fairs would, if tried on an ordinary highway, por- 
tend pretty sure destruction to both vehicle and 
occupants. That there is need of something to 
promote reform in the read all travelers thereon 
will willingly testify. 

An anecdote told of ex-President Tyler (for the 
truth of which we will not certainly vouch) may 
have some pertinence here. It is said when he 
returned home from the Presidency his neighbors, 
who shared the general disgust over his states- 
manship which befell his party, made him road- 
master out of contempt. The district was a fear- 
fnlly hilly one, and the ex-President took up his 
new task with great alacrity. Such plowing down 
of hills and filling up of depressions was never 
before known. The irate Virginians were roundly 
taxed ; but they got good roads, and enough of 
Presidential road-masters. There have been other 
Presidents than Tyler who might serve their 
country to advantage in the same capacity; and, 
if they won’t mend their own ways, it might, be 
no small service if all our misguided ehief-magis- 
trates should be made to mend ours. 








THE EARLIER ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. ILI. 
By Lreonarp BAcon. 


HAVE mentioned the fact, that of the article 

in the Christian Spectator for 1823—the one 
from which some exceptionable phrases have been 
cited (at second hand, I believe) by Mr. Johnson, 
and from which I have made some larger quota- 
tions—there was a separate edition for gratuitous 
distribution. By the agency of the theological 
students at Andover that pamphlet was extensive- 
ly distributed in New England, and not without 
effect. From that time there was, among pastors 
and in the’churches, an increased attention to the 
great problem, how to relieve and save the African 
race, so degraded in Africa and so wronged and 
oppressed in America. It was not chiefly dis- 
cussed as a political problem, to be solved by 
power, but rather as a problem, in the sphere of 
Christian philanthropy, to be solved by the wis- 
dom of faith and love. Before I proceed to take 
notice of some other phrases which E am expected 
to repudiate, I have a little more to say in illustra- 
tion of the earlier or prehistoric anti-slavery 
movement. 

Among some old papers, preserved (I hardly 
know why) for almost half a century, I find a 
time-stained foolseap sheet folded in quarto and 
written by another hand than mine. It contains 
the rough minutes of a little club which was form- 
ed on the 6th of July, 1825, without the formality 
of a constitution and by-laws. The members were 
young men, and were few in number, most of 
them being tutors in Yale College. Some of those 
few names have, since that day, become widely’ 
known in this and other countries. They did not 
propose to put themselves prominently before the 
public ; they even ‘‘ voted that the existence of 
this society be for the present inter nos.” But it 
seemed necessary that their quiet meeting, once a 
week, to consult and plan for the elevation of the 
African race, should have a name, and so they 
said, ‘‘ We form ourselves into aclub to be entitled 
Tur ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION.” 

The minutes of the second meeting show that 
three committees were then appointed—one,, ‘‘to 
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devise measures for operating on the black popu- 
Jation of the city of New Haven,”—another, ‘‘ to 
, devise measures for oporating on the white popu- 
Jation of this city and of this State,”—and the 
@hird, ‘to devise measures for operating on the 
theological students of the seminary in Yale Col- 
lege.” In these three directions at once, ‘‘ The 
Anti-Slavery Association”—the only association 
then existing under that name in the United 
*States—was proposing to operate without propos- 
ing to make itself conspicuous. 

t In the first mentioned direction, the members of 
the association codperated with others in estab- 
lishing “The African Improvement Society of 
New Haven,” which my now venerable friend, the 
Rev. 8. 8. Jocelyn, well remembers, and of which 
he will testify that its aim was not to oppress the 
colored people, nor to colonize them, nor to keep 
them down, nor in any way to get rid of them, 
‘but honestly to “improve” their condition, their 
character, their advantages for education, and all 
their relations to society. In a truly Christian 


: spirit, that ‘‘ African Improvement Society” help- 


ed to form and to sustain a Congregational Church 
of colored people, and to provide for it a place of 
worship—a church to which Mr. Jocelyn minister- 
ed with persistent zeal and fidelity, and with gen- 
erous self-sacrifice. 

( In the second direction, namely, that of ‘‘ meas-, 
ures for operating on the white population of the 
city and the State,” there was, as appears from the 
Minutes, much inquiry and discussion, which re- 
sulted, at last, in a vote ‘‘ That it is expedient to 
form, in the city of New Haven, a society to be 
called ‘‘The Connecticut Colonization Society.” 
A strange vote, some may think, for an Anti- 
Slavery Association! But such was the vote, for 
those were the earlier anti-slavery days. There 
seems to have been in the club no difference of 
opinion about the desirableness of promoting pub- 
lic interest in the enterprise of African coloniza- 
tion—no feeling of the least incongruity between 
that enterprise and efforts for the abolition of 
slavery. As the minutes show, the only question 
‘was whether to begin by forming a Young Men’s 
Colonization Society or in some other way. In 
brief, the members of the club, as friends of the 
colored people, and as ‘“*The Anti-Slavery Asso- 
ciation,” were friends of the colony in Africa. 

' I find on those minutes traces of other matters. 
Measures were taken ‘to obtain the publica- 
tions of the English Anti-Slavery Society,” then 
recently instituted, and also other English pub- 
lications ‘‘embracing views of both sides of the 
subject.” A proposal was discussed for ‘‘ the em- 
ployment of agents at the South in order to col- 
lect information on the subject of slavery ;” and 
two individuals, one a member of the club and 
the other a student at Andover, ‘‘ were mentioned 
as suitable agents,” in connection with a plan by 
which, as was supposed, they might be supported 
while performing sucha work. ‘The subject of 
educating the blacks was introduced, and the 
establtshment of a seminary for that purpose con- 
templated.” I find it ‘‘ voted that this association 
will take measures to establish in other places 
associations similar to our own, and to carry on 
a correspondence with such associations and with 
influential individuals.” A plan was resolved 
upon “to prepare for publication essays calculated 
to promote the designs of this association.” Men- 
tion is made of letters received from individuals in 
Various parts of the country, and, among them, 


‘.Jetters from two gentlemen in New York ‘‘on the 


subject of a seminary for the education of the 
blacks.” 


! 


‘| The club which I have described was not a per- 


manent organization. How long its weekly meet- 
ings were continued does not appear from the 
fragmentary minutes. But this I know: Every 
member of it remained till death, or has remained 
till this day, steadfast in his fidelity to the objects 
of that Anti-Slavery Association. The essays, the 


personal influence, the correspondence, the con-. 


sultations with each other did not depend on the 
continuance of the organization; and when the 
organization had answered its purpose of bringing 
its members into full accord and of enlisting them 
in the common cause, there was no need of per- 
petuating it for its own sake. 

} Let it not be supposed that I regard that little 
club as an important factor in the abolition 
of slavery. It is here referred to only as a fact 
helping to show that in those days there was not 
the general apathy which we sometimes hear of 
as consequent upon the admission of slaveholding 
Missouri into the Union. Other facts, more pub- 
lic and of greater immediate significance, are not 
‘wanting. 





When the article in the Christian Spectator for 
1823 was published, it could not escape the notice 
of Joshua Leavitt, who, having been for years a 
lawyer in his native county of Franklin, was then 
(or was just at that time preparing to become) a 
theological student at New Haven. He looked at 
the great national question with a maturer faculty 
of judgment than was possible to the juvenile 
author of that article, and with a more penetrat- 
ing insight, and, after somewhat more than a 
year of deliberation, he published in the same 
magazine his well-considered thoughts on ‘‘ People 
of Color” [Christian Spectator, March and May, 
1825}. That essay of fifteen pages gave me new 
light and fixed my judgment on the great national 
question of slavery. I cannot remember that, at 
my first reading of it, I dissented from any of its 
positions. Often have I read it since then; but 
never without admiration of the extraordinary 
talent for statesmanship which it exhibits. From 
that time forward I held, distinctly and without 
wavering, the belief that ‘‘ emancipation must 
take place on the spot where slavery exists” ; that 
slavery must be abolished by progressive legisla- 
tion yielding to the force of the public sense of jus- 
tice as well as to considerations of expediency and 
public safety ; and that, for so great a work as the 
abolition of slavery, ‘‘the Colonifation Society, 
excellent as is its plan, [was] altogether too slow 
in its operations and too feeble in its powers.” 

I shall have occasion to mention that essay 
again. What has now been said of it may be 
enough to show what sort of thinking and discus- 
sion there was in ‘‘the earlier anti-slavery days.” 
Dr. Leavitt's first sentence recognized the fact that 
public attention was turned toward his theme, the 
‘*people of color,” and it implied that he was tak- 
ing part in a discussion which had become widely 
interesting : ‘‘ The many recent movements in be- 
haif of the children of Africa give strong indica- 
tions that better times are approaching for that 
portion of the human family.” 

That essay from Dr. Leavitt made its impression 
on many minds ; and through them, no doubt, upon 
many more who never sawit. I remember some 
of the letters which the editor of the magazine re- 
ceived in consequence, and particularly one from 
a gentleman in New York who was zealous in the 
interest of colonization, and who protested against 
a concession incidentally made in the essay— 
namely, that ‘‘ the right of personal liberty is not 
in all cireuamstances an absolute right,” and that 
“the right of the master to the services of his 
slave may be as perfect as to the services of his ap- 
prentice.” 

Another article, not controverting Dr. Leavitt's 
essay, nor mentioning it, but evidently occasioned 
by it, was published in the next issue save one of 
the same periodical, and has some importance as a 
fact in the story which I am telling. It was from 
the pen of Eli Smith, who had seen slavery in 
Georgia (where‘he had been the successor of Wil- 
liam H. Seward as haad of an academic institu- 
tion), and who was then preparing to go on that 
foreign mission in which he became so eminent 
and famous as a translator of the Bible into 
Arabic. His “thoughts on the discussion of 
slavery” were timely, wise, and in a Christian 
spirit. Having lived in a slaveholding State, he 
was able te look at the subject from the Southern 
point of view. Adverting to ‘‘the difference of 
feeling between us and the slaveholder,” he said : 
‘We take it for granted that he has no authority 
to infringe the natural rights of his’slaves, and he 
takes it for granted that he has and that the slave 
is his lawful property.” ‘‘ We should go back one 
step, and labor to make him entertain the same 
views and feelings in regard to the natural rights 
of the slave that we do. For this purpose, let 
him be addressed on the principle of slavery 
rather than on its effects and the particular laws 
for governing the slaves.” - 

Dr. Smith’s position was that slavery must b 
abolished not by representing the slaveholders as 
monsters of cruelty and invoking upon them in 
that character the indignation of the world, but 
by arguing directly with them to convince them 
of ‘‘the natural right of man to his personal free- 
dom.” Such a method did not then seem impossi- 
ble to an intelligent and sagacious man who had 
seen slavery in Georgia, and had been conversant 
there with the owners of slaves. How absurd it 
would have seemed a few years later, I need not 
say. Dr. Smith, having ‘‘an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the internal influence of slavery and the 
feeling of the planters in regard to it,” knew how 
easy it would be to kindle the South into such a 
conflagration of rage as would make discussion 


| impossible. I transcribe a few sentences for the 





sake of showing what his ‘‘ thought ” was on that 
point: 

“The slaveholders have the whoic business of abolition 
completely under their control. The Northern Stafes cannot 
proceed one step in legislating on this subject in Congress 
without the consent of the South, for the slaves are the per- 
sonal property of their masters, as firmly guaranteed to them 
by the laws as any other. Neither would it be expedient if 
they could. For the whole body of slaveholding States would 
make the most determined resistance to the first step towards 
an invasion of what they esteem their just rights, and the 
évils of a dismemberment would be but a straw in opposition 
to the torrent of their excitable and ardent feelings. Neither 
can the disapprobation of slavery, expressed in the strongest 
terms by public opinion in the Northern States, have any 
favorable influence so long as the feelings of the slaveholder 
remain the same that they now are.” . . . “We ought te 
remember that we do not sustain the same relation to the 
Southern States that the English do to the West Indians; and 
that it does not, therefore, become us, nor is it expedient, to 
adopt the same language that comes with such fervor and 
propriety from the mouths of the benevolent in their Parlia- 
ment and African societies, for we shall thus defeat the ob- 
ject for which we labor. I cannot but repeat the idea, for I 
consider it fundamental in everything that is done on this 
subject, that we should avoid everything which wiil diminish our 
influence at the South, for this influence is to be the salvation of 
the slaves.” 


I find it necessary to postpone the mention of 
some other facts which seem to me significant of 
the spirit with which slavery and the people of 
color were regarded when Anti-Slavery Days, 
technically so called, had not begun. The reader, 
and the editors who stand between me and him, 
are entreated to be patient with these reminis- 
cences of long ago, for it will be my earnest en- 
deavor not to protract them beyond the limits of 
a reasonable patience. 





IN RE FLORIDA. 
By SIsTtER FRANCES. 
“ ELL, what did you do in Fiorida?’ If 
asked of John Herriman on his return 
last spring from that favored region. 

‘*J—starved, Aunty Fan, and that’s about the 
whole story. What the poor wretches did who 
had dainty stomachs I can’t even fancy. You know 
I am something of a valiant trencherman; I stood 
German cookery all one winter and didn’t die of 
it, and I’ve been caught in the Adirondacks with 
monstrous bad luck and rainy weather,—never a 
‘bite’ or a hoof fora week. But never in my life 
did I feel real hunger-pangs for days together, 
such as I experienced on the St. John’s. You used 
to have some verses, aunty, in your commonplace 
book, The Voices— what was it? The Voices of the 
True Hearted, that dear old abolition thing we 
were all of us brought up on, and they ran, if I 
remember, ‘To the Unsatisfied,’ or some such 
tune. Bless me! I couldn’t keep those verses out 
of my head last winter; never shall get them out, 
in fact !” 

And John helped himself to an additional relay 
of broiled chicken and waffle. But indignation 
got the better of his appetite presently—or was he 
waiting for a hot projection from the griddle ? He 
again broke forth with an emphasis that made the 
tea-cups rattle. 

‘Even at Enterprise, that most delicious spot, 
that beats Italy hollow, as to sky and sun, the 
only absolutely perfect air in Florida, the food 
was atrocious, Think of it, with a climate at once 
warm and bracing, so warm you could spend all 
day out of doors, so bracing that you could eat an 


elephant, there wasn’t a civilized crumb to bo had 


for love or money.” 

‘* Nothing to eat ?” 

‘* Nothing that one could eat! One can’t pave 
one’s stomach with good intentions, you know; 
and whatever may be the intentions of Florida 
cooks over their canned vegetables and packed 
butter, their herb tea and condensed milk, and 
tough beef, the results are surprising.” 

‘* But didn’t you have fish and game ; how could 
they spoil these 2” 

‘Never saw more superb hauls of shad in my 
life than they drew out of the river before our 
very eyes—but it was black-fish,” here John made 
an expressive grimace, “fried in some vile grease 
or other that did coldly furnish forth the hotel 
table. It must be rough on an invalid.” 

For,master John, somewhat anxiously watched 
over by his entire household, and ticketed by his 
doctor with one broken lung, is inclined to scout 
all suggestions of invalidism in his own case. He 
defies augury and weather when at his work, and 
he works with a will; but between the pages of 
Ledger and Day Book he puts certain fly-leaves 
which represent a month’s camp in Michigan, @ 
March in Florida, as season suits and good-fellow- 
ship inclines. If all American men possessed his 


philosophy of knowing just when to strike work, 
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we should have maturer wisdom, in our councils 
national than prevails at present. 

'. “But you had the oranges, John,” I anxiously 
suggest, soinewhat preparing myself to hear, how- 
ever, that these also turn to ashes in the taste. 

+, 6¢Vos, and I wish somebody would write a trea- 
‘tise on that blessed fruit. Listen!” and John 
threw himself into an attitude of melo-dramatic 
confidence, ‘‘If it were not for the orange, not 
one of the thousands, yea, tens of thousands who 
go to Florida would ever return alive! It is the 
only sustenance in the State. For—” here his whis- 
per became truly tragic—‘‘it is the only article 
which the cooks cannot spoil !” 
t. “Then you will not go there again 
® 6*Oh yes, I shall. But I shall provide myself for 
hotel life there as I never had to do for a camp in 
the woods; with everything that I shall feel hun- 
gry for in six weeks. I shall take my own tea and 
have an individual tea-pot to brew it in at ihe 
table. I shall fill a box with all those good things 
in cans that they put up for lunches, ham and 
tongue and chicken, and caviare of herring and 
shad. Albert biscuit, too, and some cans of fruit 
to vary upon the fowjouwrs orange.” 

in **Beef-tea?” I humbly suggest. 
“ © Well, a little of it. I only use that as I would 
brandy, when I want a stimulant to pull me out 
of some fatigue, and make me keep up to the 
end. I don’t much fancy anything so sloppy, 
and you know Dr. P. says that there’s precious 
little real nourishment in a bowl of it. No, I 
rather incline to that pressed beef they put up 
in the West. Where isit? Your grocer has it, I 
know, for I ate a slice of it this morning, over his 
counter, when I carried him your order.” 

', “After all that breakfast, John! Really, I be- 

‘gin to think that your appetite is something ab- 

‘ mormal.” 

*>» “Not at all! But you see my recollection of 

‘gtarvation becomes so vivid at this time of year, 

‘when people are flying southward ; and I am so 
determined never to be caught again with famine 
as I was last winter, that I bear it on my mind 
znd on my tongue to secure a good supply. This 
pressed beef idea isa good one. It is corned beef, 
but it preserves the richness and taste, and is a 
hundred per cent. better than the stuff you get 
down there. Douglas Jerrold’s wife, you know, 
used to wish for a new animal, she was so tired of 
the everlasting beef and mutton, veal and lamb. 
‘Whenever I see Florida beef I think the new ani- 
mal has come, and that it isn’t an improvement 
on the old by any means. We used to have a joke 
that there was but one cow in the State, and that 
gave sour milk, but I can’t account for the beef at 
" 1” 
re I know that John has anything but a fasti- 
“dious appetite, I make a note of these revelations. 
What will poor Laura Primrose do, who is just 

tabout sailing South? She who has the most flick- 
vering appetite in the world, only coaxed and kept 

‘alive by the daintiest serving of delicate food? 
:But John, answering my thought, goes on with, 
M«¢ Appetite, yes, that’s just the cruel part of it. 
fYou are so hungry; the air wakens up every fiber 
of your digestive apparatus. You could eat any- 
thing, almost ; the plainest food, if you could only 
_get it unmessed and unspoiled. It vexes me to 
;hear of Northern enterprise and Northern money 
‘going into orange-groves, and waiting five years 
{foracrop. If Grant would only send an army of 
cooks to reconstruct Florida ; if the carpet-baggers 
}would only come with gridirons instead of frying- 

ans, with garden-seeds and sprouts of young 
wegetables—I don’t suppose the soil is favorable, 

‘exactly, but they could make it so. It can’t be 
vany worse for truck-patches than the Berkshire 
hills, and I’ve eaten good things in Berkshire in 
my time. You just ask Mrs. Stowe why it can’t 
. be done.” 

,® “T should rather ask her out of the depths of 
“her experience to name such boarding-houses, for 
of course there must be some in all the State, 
, where another order prevails. But perhaps peo- 
ple who live in their own homes know less about 
.the resources and accommodations for travelers 
, than you birds of passage do.” : 
““We need a Murray for Florida, to tell us, for 
example, ‘Item. At the St. James Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, the bread is good. At so-forth and so- 
forth the fare is excerable, but the beds are clean.’ 

.I do not see why we should be so thin-skinned at 
fault-finding. We need a little more English 
sturdiness of speech. When we find accommoda- 
tions poor and food not fit to eat, we should put 
it on record for the sake of the great army of in- 
,Valids that follow our footsteps, confiding in our 
‘word, And if this is too much to hope for from 


9” 





timid Americans in speaking of sensitive country- 
men, we can at least ‘nothing extenuate,’-and set 
down in kindness the few abiding spots where the 
traveler may take hisease in his inn. If compari- 
sons are odorous, even Mrs. Malaprop would allow 
that omissions would be instructive.” 

In the same spirit of teaching by implication, 
John desires me to state that the farther south 
and west one goes in Florida, the surer are you of 
baliny air. The traveler escapes the damp east 
winds of the Atlantic coast, and is caressed by 
warm and bracing air from the gulf. Even the 
rain has no power to chill; it exhilarates, as well- 
behaved rain should do. 

In which deliverance John is sustained, I am 
compelled to add, by his chum and crony, young 
Dr. P., who, as invalid and physician too, has 
tested the several climates of Florida. Enterprise 
used to be regarded as a sort of Ultima Thule on 
the river, but it is here, and here only, says our 
ardent medical authority, that the favored region 
for consumptives begins. But it must ever be 
borne in mind that as you are prescribed a seda- 
tive, a relaxing or a bracing climate, you must 
follow the moisture gauge and the thermal lines. 
That East Florida has a relaxing quality is testi- 
fied by regiments of brain-weary men of business, 
by the over-strung nervous invalid, by the con- 
sumptive who needs to be calmed and soothed 
into forgetfulness of cough and fever. Or, as 
John tersely puts it, ‘‘if you want to be let down, 
hug the eastern shore ; if you need to be built up, 
go west, young man, even in Florida!” 

And so far as you have weight with your hotel- 
keeper, insist on the gridiron and eschew “ drip- 
ping”; for the rest, provision yourself as for a 
siege or a sea-voyage, with boxes of toothsome 
stores, selected and packed on the hungriest day 
you have, before you go. 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE NEW EVANGELICAL CHURCH DE 
L’ETOILE. 
Dec. 1, 1874. 
N Y DEAR Srr :—Knowing your desire to re- 
41¥V1 cord in your valuable journal every impor- 
tant step in the progress of evangelical 
Christianity, I send you this morning a brief 
notice of the new reformed church of the Etoile 
of this city. The building facing the broad and 
beautiful avenue of the Grande Armée, has been 
erected under the auspices of M. Pressens¢é, M. 
Johnston and others who wére greatly aided in 
their labors by the late distinguished Protestant 
statesman, M. Guizot. 

The Gothic edifice, about one hundred and 
sixty-six feet in length, is constructed of cream- 
colored marble in the form of a Latin cross, and is 
remarkable for the elegant and harmonious effect 
of its design. The interior with its stained win- 
dows, mural inscriptions, handsome pulpit, and 
tasteful upholstery, presents an air of neatness, 
comfort, and beauty superior to that of any other 
Protestant church which I have seen in France. 
It has seats for about eight hundred persons, and 
such is the cheapness of material and labor here, 
that the whole cost of the building was only two 
hundred thousand francs. 

It would well repay American church architects 
to examine this edifice which seems to me a model, 
combining as it does, amplitude and solidity with 
economy; and convenience with harmony and 
grace. Though there is a beautiful ogive window 
with a Christ upon the cross behind the altar, the 
light is mainly from above, and it is very abun- 
dant, which is saying a great deal for a French 
church, and at the same time soft and mellow. 
The organ stands above the entrance to the nave 
and opposite to the pulpit, which is built after the 
style of those of the Episcopal churches in 
America. 

It is highly gratifying to see another evangelical 
church rise in the midst of the old Romanism of 
this city, and a church, too, attractive in its archi- 
tecture as well as music. The Parisians love 
decorative art, and the compositions of the great 
song-masters. They are drawn to the Cathedral 
of Notre Dame, to Saint Roch, and other wealthy 
Catholic churches by the splendor of the works 
of genius which there gratify the taste, and charm 
the senses. The Protestants here have been too 
neglectful of these subsidiary aids to worship. 
Their churches are generally cold, plain, tasteless 
tabernacles ; their music is monotonous and dull; 
It has no life, no style, no melody, no novelty, no 
antiquity even, to recommend it. It requires a 
double measure of grace to endure it. It is just 
one continuous drag and drawl without light or 


shade or inspiration. It is what American 
Psalmody was before the days of William Billings, 
and, what makes the matter worse, the tunes are 
fora great part in the minor key. Going from the 
reformed church of the Oratoire to the magnifi- 
cent church of Saint Roch, as I did yesterday, is, 
under an artistic point of view, like passing from 
a humdrum workshop of the Rue St. Antoine into 
a fairy palace. The members of the church of 
the Etoile [Star], have felt this, and have, there- 
fore, erected an edifice which, though chaste in 
its design, fills and charms the eye of the be- 
holder. 

I was present at the dedication on the 29th 
of November. The church was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and the audience did not differ 
in appearance from an audience in Boston. An 
earnest sermon on the last command of Jesus 
[Matt. xxviii., 19, 20], was pronounced by the pas- 
tor, Eugene Bersier, and some appropriate re- 
marks were made by the learned and venerable 
M. Pressensé. The music was remarkably well 
executed by a choir of about thirty gentlemen 
and ladies. This was a novelty in Paris. 

This is an independent church and highly evan- 
gelical. ‘‘Christ, Christ, and him crucified,” as 
one of the members said to me, ‘‘ being the chief 
corner-stone.” It was founded mostly by young 
men under the guidance of M. Pressens¢, Guizot, 
and others who felt that the liturgy of the reform- 
‘ed churches of France needed revision so as to 
give more prominence to the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, to the Lord’s Supper; and so as to 
allow to the people a more active participation in 
the services of the sanctuary. Hence M. Bersier 
has prepared a new formula for public worship, 
from which responses are frequently given by the 
choir and congregation to the prayers of the clerk 
or minister, something after the manner of ‘‘ praise 
meetings” in America. Immediately before and 
after the sermon, the choir sing a hymn from 
‘*Chants Ghrétiens,” the standard hymn-book here 
among the Protestant churches. 

P. 8S.—I will only stop to add, by way of post- 


script, that the last week in November was well 


observed by some Christians here as a week of 
prayer for the conversion-of young people. 
Very truly and sincerely yours, 
W. W. 














THE WASHBURN WILL IN COURT. 


LATE rescript of the Supreme Court of 

Massachusetts affirms a discretion to exist 
on the part of certain ‘‘ Trustees,” in regard to a 
Ministerial Fund bequeathed by the late Deacon 
Ichabod Washburn for the perpetuation of public 
worship at the mission chapel of Worcester. The 
minister through whose agency the case was 
carried to court for adjudication, having been put: 
iyto a false position by an article in the Boston 
Congregationalist, asked a hearing and correction 
in that journal, by its printing an extract from @& 
communication by Ex-Governor Washburn, of 
the Cambridge Law School, who drafted the 
Washburn will. The answer of the Congregation- 
alist was a refusal to print. Aceurate information 
concerning Mr. Washburn’s endowment for the 
Worcester Mission Chapel being of general impor 
tance to the churches, place is given to the follow- 
ing from Hon. Emory Washburn: 

‘‘The simple question is, what did he, the testa- 
tor, mean by ‘maintaining a minister and public 
worship’? He could not have contemplated re- 
pairs or contingent expenses, or the cost of con- 
ducting and managing what the deacons had 
charge of, for he had already provided for that so 
amply that he expected a surplus to go ‘towards 
the support of the minister.’ He gives the dea- 
cons broad discretion about these, but he gives 
the ‘ 7rustees’ no discretion in the matter. My 
conviction, therefore, is that, in giving the $20,000 
towards ‘ maintaining a minister and public wor- 
ship,’ he meant such a mode and form of publie 
worship as a minister is properly or ordinarily 
employed to conduct, and is paid for doing, by his 
salary. 

‘‘Confining myself, therefore, as a court would 
do, to what is written, in construing the will, my 
opinion is, that the Trustees would not have a 
right to apply the income of the $20,000 in paying 
a sexton, or a choir of singers, or heating or light- 
ing the church, or buying an organ, or hiring an 
organist. If the rents of the building do not pay 
all these, and the congregation wants them, they 
must raise the money ia some other way.” 

The celebrated John Horne Tooke, in his work 
on language, entitled Diversions of Purley, re- 








marks that “mankind in general are not suffi- 
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ciently aware that words without meaning, or of 
equivocal meaning, are the everlasting engines of 
fraud and injustice ; and that the grim gribber of 
Westminster Hall is a more fertile, and a much 
more formidable source of imposture, than the 
Abracadabra of Magicians.” 

Tooke makes this remark after having stated 
that his first publication on language was occa- 
sioned by his having. been made the victim in a 
court of law of two prepositions and’a conjunc- 
tion, the abject instruments of his civil extinc- 
tion. 

Now, in this case of the Washburn bequest for 
the Worcester Mission Chapel, it seems the con- 
junction and, used instead of the preposition for, 
constitutes the legal glamour or grim gribber. 
Had the will read, ‘‘maintaining a minister for 
(instead of and) public worship,” which was clear- 
ly meant, a legal technicality could not in this 
case have carried the day in court, to the manifest 
perversion of justice and the benevolent intent of 
the testator to establish a purely ministerial fund. 








SIFTINGS. 


ANY of the experiences of childhood are 
forgotten in after life, yet they all have | 
had their influence ; and this influence still exists, 
secretly controlling our lives. 

Surrounded by Deity, imbued and penetrated 
by him, we are yet approaching while we enjoy 
him, but shall never reach him—an endless pro- 
gression of pleasure. 

What pleases is a good only to the properly in- 
structed. 

Children grow so.fast we must be on the alert or 
they will escape much of our instruction, getting 
that of others—often deleterious—as children will 
learn. . 

Life isa sum; and it becomes us to do it prop- 
erly, as it can be done but once. 

A happy thought comes from a happy heart ; it 
will come from no other, but it will go to an- 
other. 

Christianity is not a thing to put onor off at 
pleasure. It is part of the life of the man—the 
good in him developed—and this it takes time to 
do: it is growth. We may be enamored with it 
momentarily ; it is not enough: it must be made 
the controlling principle of life. 

. A good life is valuable, but a bad life often costs 
more. 

Passion is a storm and spares nothing. 

The true life begins only when self is lost sight 
of—when we devote ourselves to others. This is 
the most difficult of reforms; yet is it also the 
greatest, as it removes the most formidable ob-- 
stacle to the spread of Christianity. 


Each Pisgah of labor has its glimpse of the } 


promised land. 

The true men of leisure—they that work*to ob- 
tain it. 

Every good deed that we do is not only a present 
pleasure, but a prop for the future. 

Poverty pinches, but not half so hard as vice. 
The one wounds to heal; the other leaves an ul- 
cer. 

Not one in a thousand perhaps returns good for 
evil, but goes to his grave without the gratifying 
knowledge. 

There is a pleasure in contemplating good ; 
there is a greater pleasure in receiving good ; but 
the greatest pleasure of all is in doing good, which 
comprehends the rest. 

We rest not when we sleep in death ; we need it 
noi. 

The little stream when it enters the sea pro- 
claims its arrival. The river forms the junction 
in silence. 

Few consider that enjoyment must have its mo- 
ments of rest as well as labor. 

Nature gives us volumes of fruit, which she al- 
ways prefaces with flowers. 

It is not difficult to ascertain a man’s calling; 
that will show for itself: the difficulty is, has he 
any ? 

We are independent and controlled by nobody ; 
yet there should be a master—ourselves. 

The good man goes to heaven that he may en- 
joy the better what he experienced here. 

When our work becomes a pleasure, it is we 
that make it so; we are a sunshine upon it receiv- 
ing the reflection in return. 

We are variously happy. But there is a happi- 
ness that comes from God, is part of him—a con- 
dition that has peace for its basis, knows no fear, 
has no hate, loves, is love. Hence, to be truly 
happy is to be good, is to be god-like, the purpose 
for which God sent us into the world,*for we are 





an emanation from him, his children, he our Father 
in heaven, with yet his circling arms around us 
here, to take us to himself again. 

Some men take pleasure in earning their money 
as well as in using it—a sure way of getting it, and 
getting the good of it. 

Each advancement of the husband is so much 
space put between him and the unadvanced 
wife, and vice versa, giving rise thus to estrange- 
ment. 

Flattery hurts the flatterer as well as the flat- 
tered. 

There is this about Christ, that, whether he is 
divine, or of the fiesh only, he has an influence ; 
this influence is abroad, and is felt, and it extends 
to all classes and conditions of men. No one will 
deny him—no one can deny him—if he under- 
stands him ; and he is the most readily understood 
of all men and characters, and constantly with in- 
creased interest as he is the better known. Deny 
his divinity, class him with the rabble and with 
malefactors, and dub him an impostor, still he 
stands forth as the great type of the amiable, the 
gentle and the true, so that’ he needs but be 
known, clearly revealed, to be accepted at once, 
and forever, and from necessity. This is the 
beauty of this gospel, and it willbe its triumph. 

F. G. 








FOUR WOMEN. 
By E. L. M. 


OUR women, neither old nor young: 
A Poet by no poet sung; 
A Thinker, with a soul of flame; 
A Maiden who has loved too late; 
A wide-browed Mothcr, caim as Fate; 
Four blessed names I may not name. 


The Poct holds her constant way, 
And wins her bread from day to day; 
And like a simple child, holds fast 
The Hand her baby hand first claspt 
With ne’er a wonder, ne’er a doubt, 
Tho’ hell beleaguer heaven about. 


The Thinker, with grand soul of truth, 
Thrusts back the burdens of her youth; 
And, grappling with the doubts of life, 
Cries: ‘“‘ Here stand I! and if He slay, 
The inmmortal part is not brute clay: 

He whose I am shall end the strife!” __ 


The Maiden with th’ unuttered pain 
Makes her life-loss all mortals’ gain: 
And, smiling where she mey not weep, 
Buries her treasures in the main, 

And knows they shall not rise again; 
So, tranquil holds her awful deep. 


The Mother—saints bemoan her loss! 
For hers is still the heavier cross. 
Wounded where she had put her trust; 
Her faith, her love, her reverence slain, 
Not peace can come to her again; 

Her very life lies in the dust. 


The First, unknowing, wears the bay; 
The Second stands in light to-day ; 
The Third in biessing most is blest ; 
The Fourth in courage finds her rest. 
And I, who kiss their garments’ hem, 
Crown here four royal souls. Amen. 


Recture-Boom Talk, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 











REVIEW OF THE PAST YEAR. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Dec. 30, 1874. 


HIS being our last prayer-meeting of the 
year, it is natural and proper for us to cast back 
our eyes upon our own experience during the year 
past. We are‘in the body; we of necessity tend to 
the primary wants of life, which are physical; and we 
are obliged to use our senses more than anything else 
in dealing with men and with things. In other words, 
the substratum of our life is with the flesh. The con- 
sequence is that in every nation, in every age, among 
all people, and among the best as well as the worst, 
tendency to act with reference to the visible and the 
physical is universal and continual. This is so even 
when we know that our spiritual man is the real man; 
that the man of the flesh is primary and transient; 
that the man of the spirit is eternal; that all good and 
evil should be judged by the higher manhood; that 
that is bad which prospers us in the lower man but 
robs us of our higher qualities; and that that is good 
which hurts us in our lower manhood, if only it en- 
riches and strengthens us in our higher manhood. 
Now, if we were to judge by this standard, I can 
imagine in a meeting of the church where the brethren 
were called upon to give their experience, that one 
would rise and say that it had been avery dark year 
to him; that there had been much sickness and great 
suffering in his household; and that he had very little 





testimony to bear except that the Lord’s hand had 
been very heavy on him during the year; and I can 
imagine, on his sittitig down, an angel of the truth say- 
ing, “I have been blessing that man all this year long. 
When I took hold of him he was all body; he was 
wholly of this world; he was tending to grow along on 
the ground like a vine without a trellis; and I cut 


away the old shoots and started new ones; and during - 


the year I have been training up one aspiration and 
another; and now he is quite a tolerable vine. I have 
some hope of him. It has been a very prosperous year 
with him, though he does not seem to think so!” 

I can imagine another brother rising and saying, “It 
has been a very hard year with me. I have been put 
about a goed deal. I have lost heavily in my business, 
I have had various cares and troubles. Still, the Lord 
has sustained me, and I am thankful to-day that it is 
no worse than it is.” He sits down, and the angel 
steps forward and says, ‘‘ That man was liable to de- 
stroy himself by ambition, by selfishness, by wor!dli- 
ness; and I met him in the road (he did not know that 
it was I: he called it misfortune; but it was God’s 
angel), and I buffeted him, and beat him hither and 
thither; and I have really got some patience and some 
regard for God’s will agoing in him. I think there 
are buds that have started. I cannot say that he has 
grown much; but the germs appear as if they would 
grow, by and by, toward the spirit life. 

I can imagine that another man would get up and 
say, ‘ During the past year I have been very much 
blessed of God; I have had very few troubles; I have 
had very great joy in my house; my wealth has in- 
creased; and I really sometimes feel as though my 
heart ought to overflow as my cup does, the Lord has 
been so good to me.” He sits down, and the angel 
steps forward and says, ‘It has been the worst year 
of the last ten for that man. Actudlly he has not 
grown a bit. He is not any stronger than he was, 
His conscience, if anything, is weaker than ever. He 
has not gained in patience. He has thriven out- 
wardly; he owns more money thav he did; he hasa 
pleasanter home than he had; his social joys have 
been multiplied; and these things are very well in- 
deed; but the man in him is not a bit larger nor a bit 
stronger that it was before.”’ 

Not to follow the figure any longer, if men judge 
themselves by the year that is gone as to God’s out- 


-ward dealing with them, they may say that they have 


had a hard and troublesome time, or that they have 
had a pleasant and prosperous time; but the question 
for every Christian to ask himself is, ‘‘ What wit- 
ness does the Christ-nature in me bear concerning the 
last year’s carriage of itself? How is it with me in 
regard to a constant, steadfast living, as ‘seeing him 
who is invisible’? What has been the effect of the ex- 


perience which I have been going through as t6 giving. 


me calmness, courage, hope, entire trust and rest in 
God, faith in the reality of invisible things, patience 
and humility? Am I strong in those qualities which 
are going across the flood, and which are to constitute 


Jj my immortality? What has the year done for me in 


my higher*manhood?”’ The outward is not unimpor- 


| tant, but it is only secondary; and ina review of our 


personal experience it seems to me that, after having 
been Christians so many years, we ought to be in that 
state at hast in which we shall judge everything out- 
ward by its relation to that which is inward. 

I can say, in regard to my own self, that this hfs 
been avery prosperous year tome. God has rolled off 
a great many burdens that I had carried, and has 
given me a great deal more rest than I had had for 
some years. Inward rest, tranquillity of mind, it has 
pleased God to give me. As toward him, certainly, 
and as toward the world, I have a larger sense of con- 
secration. I do not know that I should exactly, ac- 
cording to the ordinary technics of the schools, say 
that I had consecrated myself in the sense of making 
vows and qovenants; I am not addicted to that; but I 
find the spontaneous currents of my thought and feel- 
ing running, not towards ambition, nor towards 
wealth, nor towards pleasure. The relish of my na- 
ture is touched profoundly in the thought of every- 
thing that is to make the world better, wiser, purer. 
Stronger than ever is my desire to be on the side of 
the things which God loves and is seeking. I have 
the witness in myself that I have been growing in the 
direction of those ends more strongly, doubly, than 
ever before. . 

Then I think I can say that in many respects I am 
consciously weaned from the world in thosejhurtful 
particulars which we all have to watch against, and 
that I have learned patience. But the thing that I 
think Iam the most profoundly grateful for is that, 
under circumstances that would naturally tend to 
provoke anger and bitterness, God is my witness that 
I have been spared from these malign feelings, and 
that Iam sweet-hearted. I do not know a person on 
the globe toward whom my heart is not sweet. I have 
no bitterness—I have not had: momentary whifis, but 
nothing that abéde. {My sky is without a cloud in 
that regard. I count it of more value than 1 can 
speak, to have gone through trials that tended very 
greatly to provocation and yet to have come out a 
wholesome man anda loving Christian—as I am to- 
day. 

So that this year has been a great year with me—a 
great harvest year; and I have reaped and garnered 
enough for five ordinary years; and.I am very grate- 
ful; and I shall go out of the old year feeling that it 
has been a storehouse of God’s mercies to me. . 
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AFTERWARD. 
By CARL SPENCER. 


“But afterward it yicldeth. the peagentte fruit of righteousness 
arto them that are exercised thereby. 
HERE sorrow licth buried 
\ The greenest herbage springs; 
There chant the birds unwearied, 
There come no worldly things. 
The deepest wells of pleasure 
Are lying close beside ; 
Nowhere so swéet is leisure, 
Or sky so high and wide. 


I raised.no mound above her, 

No stone her name to tell; 
In life I did not love her, 

But death has changed her well. 
Her sweciness cometh after, 

Her work is peaceful things; 
The very air grows softer, 

The silence broods and sings. 


All blooms, as nature willeth, 
Grow o’er her, white and red; 
Some mystic fragrance filicth 
The growth by sorrow fed. 
And when we pause where flowers 
Of sweetest odors wave, me 
The friend of tenderest hours 
Knows not itis a grave. 


Pooks aud Authors. — 


AN ADMIRABLE ENGLISH HISTORY. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, M.A. 
Examiner in the School of Modern History, Oxford. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 


Who has not felt the want of a good short his- 
tory of England—a history at once condensed, philo- 
sophical, and spirited? Of mere epitomes there has 
been no lack; but if there has hitherto been any book 
that told the story of the English nation within brief 
compass and yet gave its inner spirit and meaning, 
instead of a dry resumé of facts, we do not know what 
it iss Mr. Green has supplied this want in a most ad- 
mirable manner. If he had only condensed the best 
results of other workers within the brief compass of 
eight hundred duodecimo pages, we should be very 
grateful to him. But, instead of this, he has written a 
truly original work. His method of treatment is one 
which is of very recent origin among historical writers, 
and has rarely had before in any field so fine an ex- 
emplification as he has given us. For it is truly the 
history of the English people that he has written—not 
of their kings, or conquests, or political changes, ex- 
cept as these are a part of the broader current of the 
entire national life. He dwells on such topics as the 
growth of literature and of art, social customs, house- 
hold administration, frriculture and commerce, stand- 
ards of morals, religious life. The interest of history 
presented from this side infinitely transcends the mere 
chronicie of battles and court intrigues and political 
revolutions. But these last find also their due place 
in the broad and noble panorama which Mr. Green 
has painted; and their interest is greatly heightened 
as the connection is shown between the underlying 
life of the whole people and the characters and for- 
tunes of prominent men. One admirable quality of 
this history is what we can only describe as its sympa- 
thetic feeling. The writer is evidently an Englishman 
to the core. But the England that he loves is the na- 
tion’s nobler self; the vulgar glory of foreign con- 
quest has no charm for him; and it is the great qual- 
ities of justice, freedom, manhood, knowledge and 
spiritual faith, whose emergence and triumph over 
baser elements make the story as he tells it a heroic 
one. - With this enthusiasm is united an exceedingly 
fair and judicial temper. That his judgments are 
always just is, of course, scarcely possible; but we 
recognize everywhere the just quality of mind. Cath- 
olic, Episcopalian, Puritan and Methodist, men of all 
parties in Church and State, receive discriminating 
award of praise and blame. Nor have we detected 
any of the hero-worship which disfigures the works of 
Carlyle and Froude—to go no farther with the list. 
Two conspicuous excellences of the work remain to be 
mentioned: a very broad and philosophic grasp of 
the inner significance of each sy and a power of 
painting vivid personal likenesses in a few touches. 
The latter quality makes the book in one aspect a fine 
historical portrait gallery. But a greater attraction is 
the masterly summing up of the essential character- 
istics of each age, and the exposition of its real signifi- 
cance—often, of course, many-sided—as to the progress 
of the national life. 

We have enumerated the general features which 
have most impressed us in this book, but we can con- 
vey no just idea of the spirit, fire and fascination with 
which its story is told. We select almost at random a 
few special points in the narrative as illustrations of 
its generalecharacter. The author begins not with the 
ancient Britons, but with the real progenitors of the 
English race in their early German home. Even in 
that dim past he traces some distinct and most inter- 
esting features of their political and social life. The 
long, slow centuries before the Norman Conquest are 
enlivened partly by graphic sketches of the condition 
of the people at large, and partly by portraits of such 
noble figures as Cuthbert, the Venerable Bede, Dun- 














‘Stan, and King Alfred. At the introduction to the two 
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centuries of essentially foreign rule that followed the 
earlier English kingdoms, we have a description of the 
process by which, under this domination, a real 
national unity slowly grew up—a description that 
illustrates the admirable generalizing power which we 
have mentioned. In the succeeding pages we note as 
conspicuous the vigorous portraiture of the Conqueror 
and of his great churchmen, Lanfranc and Anselm; 
the description of the growth of freedom in the towns; 
of the religious revival; of the rise of the House of 
Anjou; of the beginnings of English law under Henry 
II. The epoch of the Great Charter is introduced by 
a review of the literature of the period to show what 
manner of people King John had to face. Novel, to 
us at least, and very striking, is the description of John 
himself. The historian justifies the terrible verdict of 
his contempcraries: ‘Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled 
by the fouler presence of John.’”’ Yet, he says, it was 
no weak and indolent voluptuary, but the ablest and 
most ruthless of his line who became the Pope’s vas- 
sal and perished in a desperate struggle against En- 
glish freedom. 

But, gleaning even as scantily as we have done thus 
far, to pass the whole book in review at this rate 
would take us far beyond the limits of our space. We 
go on therefore, touching only upon isolated passages 
which -have especially struck us, A fine example of 
the writer’s keen sense of the picturesque and dra- 
matic is his quotation, entire, from Jehan le Bel, of the 
exquisite story of the six burghers of Calais, saved 
from Edward’s wrath by the good queen’s intercession. 
But it is as we approach the age of the Reformation 
that the general interest of the narrative heightens to 
intensity. Every side of the transitional timeof the 
sixteenth century is strongly bréught out. Central in 
interest, iu the earlier stages, is the “‘ New Learning”’ 
that heralded the English Reformation; and the ac- 
count of John Colet, its father, and the group of men 
about him, who united the enthusiasm of a new schol- 
arship with the enthusiasm of a new ideal of religion; 
conspicuous among them the noble figures of Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus. The whole story of this 
age has a fascination as much transcending that of 
fiction as realities transcend fancies. The analysis of 
Elizabeth’s character is singularly strong, impartial, 
and impressive. Throughout these confused and 
stormy times our author moves with steady tread, 
doing even-handed justice to Catholics, Protestants, 
and those who were neither. He finely depicts the 
England of the people, whose great current sometimes 
bore Elizabeth and her wisest councilors to far other 
issues than they desired. In the chronicle of the later 
time we note especially the estimate of the Puritan 
character—an estimate, it seems to us, very discrim- 
inating, sympathetic, and just. The last balf of the 
book we must leave almost untouched. But it should 
be mentioned, in illustration of the principle which has 
guided the author’s choice of topics, that he treats 
fully of the great Methodist revival of the last cen- 
tury; describing not only the rise of the Methodist 
Church, but the still wider consequence of the religious 
enthusiasm of the time, in the development of a new 
spirit within the Establishment, and the kindling of a 
practical philanthropy which has gone on steadily 
widening in scope and effectiveness until this day. It 
may not be out of place to remark that the best 
knowledge of the religious history of a people—relig- 
ious history in distinction from ecclesiastical chronicle 
—may perhaps be better gathered from such a book 
as this than from a work more strictly confined to 


church topics. The Puritans, for example, are only [ 


to be understood as we understand the whole great 
movement, political and social as well as religious, 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts. And the Church of 
England should be studied in the light of those affairs 
of State and those popular sentiments amid which it 
took form. 

We take one more example of the wide range of this 
history from the chapter on the England of Elizabeth. 
In this the author describes the coudition of the labor- 
ing class, the origin of the poor laws, the changes in 
agriculture, etc.; and among other topics treats of the 
new development. of household life. To this time, he 
says, we may fairly refer the rise of that conception of 
domestic comfort which seems now peculiarly English. 
He gives a multitude of interesting details on this 
peint. The chimney now first became common in 
ordinary houses, and with it came the chimney-cor- 
ner. The yeoman’s wooden trenchers were replaced 
by pewter. Carpets superseded rushes. Pillows came 
for the first time into general use. The lofty and com- 
fortable houses of the wealthier merchants marked 
the rise of a new middle class. The gloomy baronial 
castles gave way to handsome and well-lighted man- 
sions in the graceful Elizabethan style. Now the lord 
of the household no longer sat in the great hall with 
his dependents, but withdrew with his family into the 
parlor or “ withdrawing-room.”’ Now he rode in his 
coach, instead of on horseback at the head of his 
servants. Windows of glass came into free use, with 
great advantage to general health. Are not these 
matters quite as interesting to most of us as the suc- 
cessive phases of Cecil’s policy, or even the defeat of 
the Armada? 

We have purposely given large space to this delight- 
ful book. It seems to usan eminent example of what 
we may call—not te over-use a convenient form of 
speech—“ the New History,”’ which is destined, let us 
hope, to crowd into obscurity the dreary chronicles of 
wholesale murder and royal crime which have so 





largely monopolized the field. In the shaping of mod- 
ern thought a great part is being played by the study 
of history; a modest and inconspicuous part eompared 
with that of some more pretentious studies, but one 
which must largely affect the course of. theological, 
social, and political affairs. And in the flood of litera- 
ture, good and bad, which pours in on us every week, 
we rarely come upon a volume at once so attractive to 
the taste and so richly rewarding study as the presen’ 
one. A list of authorities, with discriminating com- 
ment, is prefixed to each chapter; there are a few 
maps, aud valuable indexes and tables. 


POEMS BY BRET HARTE. 
Echoes of the Foot-Hills. By Bret Harte. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 
This vehnina contains, we believe, all the poems 
the author has writteu since 1870, yet they number 
but twenty in all. There is in this apparent. dispro- 
proportion of results and time a valuable lesson for 
many young writers who are in such haste that they 
print only verses containing misty suggestions of po- 
etry and pictures. Bret Harte’s work, though by no 
means above criticism, indicates an amount of pains- 
taking and elaboration which encourages the author's 
readers to hope constantly for better work. 
The ‘Echoes’? are under three general heads— 
“Spanish Idyls,” **In Dialect,” and “ Miscellaneous 
Poems.”’ The “Spanish Idyls” are six in number, the 
first of which, “* Concepcion de Arguello,” is of a kind 
which should be plenty on the Paciff® Coast, and save 
the poet the necessity of giving us the stories embodied 
in ‘For the King,’ and “ Don Diego of the South.” 
Concepcion was daughter of the Spanish commandant 
of San Francisco, and to her a Russian diplomat made 
love while he made a treaty with her father. For 
forty years father and daughtor waited for confirmed 
treaty and for lover, when, at a dinner given an } te 
lish traveler, some one mentioned Concha’s lover 
“ Quickly, then, cried Sir George Simpson, ‘speak no ill of 
him, I pray ; 

He is dead; he died, poor fellow, forty yoars ago this day. 

“*Died while speeding home to Russia, falling from a frac. 
tious horee; 

Left a swectheart, too, they tell me; married, I suppose, of 
course ? 


“*Tives she yet?’ <A death-like silence fell on banquet, 
guests and hall, 

And a trembling figure rising fixed the awe-struck gaze of 
all. 


“Two black eyes in darkened orbits gleamed bencath the 
nui’s white hood; 

Black serge hid the wasted figure, bowed and stricken where 
it stood. 


“* Lives she yet ?’ Sir George repeated. All were hushed as 
Concha drew 
Closer yet her nun’s attire. ‘Sefior, pardon, she died, too !’” 

* Ramon” is the most successful dramatic effort the 
author has made. It is the story of an engineer of the 
pump of a mine, who, being awakened by shouts and 
imprecations, fled 

**'l'o the man who’ll bring to me,’ 
Cried Intendant Harry Lee . 
Harry Lee, the English foremaa of the mine, 
‘Bring the sot, alive or dead, 
I will give to him,’ he said, . 
* Fifteen hundred pesos down, : 
Just to set the rascal's crown 
Underneath this heel of mine; 
Since but death 
Deserves the man whose deed— 
Be it vice or want of heed— 
Stops the pumps that give us breath, 
Stops the pumps that suck the death 
From the poisoned lower levels of the mine!’ 

No one answers: the miners attempt to ascend, but, 
poisoned by the foul gases, fall from the ladders. The 
foreman offers three thousand pesos to the man who 
will carry a rope to the lower level, but finds some 
one has already done so. The fainting miners are one 
by one drawa out— 

* Till a score the level gained 
And but one alone remained ; 
He the hero and the last. 
He whose skillful hand made fast 
The long line that brought them back to hope and cheer, 


* Haggard, gasping, down dropped he 
At the feet of Harry Lee, 
Tlarry Lee, the English foreman of the mine ; 
*I have come,’ he gasped, ‘ to claim 
Both rewards. Seflor, my name 
Is Ramon! 
I'm the drunken engincer— 
I’m the coward, npn Iere 
He fell over by that sig: 
Dead as a stone!” 

The gem of the “ Dialect Poems” is entitled “ Truth- 
ful James to the Editor.’”’ It gives, in the peculiar 
measure of the *“* Heathen Chinee,”’ the Indian side of 
the Indian question, and no one who has ever lived on 
the frontier will doubt its accuracy. In this poem, 
Mr. William Nye is made to represent the pale-faces 
in general, and Captain Jack speaks for the bndians, 
Mr. Nye was captured by seventeen Modocs. 

“Then they reached for his hair; 
But Nye sez: ‘ By the Law 
Of Nations, forbear! 
I surrenders,—no more, 
And I looks to be treated—you hear me?—as a pris’ncr, & 
pris’ner of war! 


* Bet Captain Jack rose, 
\ And he sez; ‘It’s too thig, 
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Such statements as those 
‘ It’s too late to begin ; 
There’s a Modoc indictment agin you, O pale-face, and you're 
é goin’ in! 
* * You stole Schonchin’s squaw 
In the year sixty-two; 
It was in sixty-four 
That Long Jack you went through, 
And you burned Nasty Jim’s rancheria, and his wives and 
his pappooses too!’”’ 
The final result was a loss of scalp—and presumably 
of life—by Mr. Nye. “After the Accident”’ is a 
touching incident related in the manner of “ Jim.” 


. “The Idyl of Battle Hollow” isa graphic story told 


by a Southern girl who shot a bushwhacker to save a 
Dnion major whom she had never seen before; the pict- 
ure of the girl is as correctly drawn as that of any of 
Mr. Harte’s Californians. Among the “ Occasional 
Poems” is *‘ Guild’s Signal,’”’ which we believe nearly 
every newspaper in the Union republished, and ‘“‘Cald- 


_ Well of Springfield,” the hero being that old minister 


who, in the Revolutionary war, gave the cannoneers 
hymn-books for wadding, with the injunction, ‘‘ Give 
’em Watts, boys!’’ “‘ Miss Blanche Says” is a touching 
story by a woman, who prefaces ber relation with 
s0me common-sense words to poets: 
* Why, one half you poets, you can’t deny, 
Don’t know the muse when you chance to meet her, 
But sit in your attics and mope and sigh 
For a faincant goddess to drop from the sky, 
When flesh arf@ blood may be standing by, 
Quite at your service, should you but greet her.” 
The value of Mr. Harte’s poems, like that of his 
stories, eonsists chiefly in the dife-like and unusual 
pictures with which they are filled. We are, there- 
fore, glad that he bas been transplanted from the West 
to the East. There are just as wonderful pictures to 


‘he drawn all about us as in the far West, but of those 


who see them few have the power to represent them 
to others. Mr. Harte tells of what many a Californian 
has seen and felt, and we trust that he will do the same 
‘inestimable service for the many sharp eyes, warm 
hearts but dumb lips of the Kast. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


” The Houses of Lancaster and of York, by James 
Gairdner, is the fourth volume of the “ Epochs of His- 
tory’’ Series. The small space of time covered by the 
events recorded gives a better opportunity for literary 
finish than the authors of the other volumes of this series 
have enjoyed, and Mr. Gairdner makes good use of it. 
Next to the days of King Arthur, no period of English 
History is so romantic and fascinating to the general 
reader as that in which occurred the ‘‘ Wars of the 
Roses,”’ and we know of no book in which one can find 
the story told in so few and fitting words as in this 
little book of Mr. Gairdner’s. Readers of Shakespeare 
will gain new light on some of that author’s historical 
characters and scenes by reading this book. The his- 
toric importance of the period is not great: it receives, 
even in the most meager of condensations, as much 
attention as it really deserves from the historian. 
(Scribner & Go.) : 

1 Home Recreations, by William L. Gill, is an ad- 
mirable handbook of tableaux and amateur theatric- 
als adapted to parlor and society exhibitions. About 
a hundred and fifty tableaux and plays are suggested. 
For the production of the former there are minute 
directions given. The plays are named, deseribed, 
and the number of persons required is designated, as 
is also the time consumed by the performance. The 
book contains directions for making colored lights, 
imitating the sounds of thunder, rain, artillery, etc., 
and gives other information necessary to successful 
performances. Werecommend the book toall persons 
who want evening amusements for themselves, or are 
desirous of “ waking up” stupid friends. The per- 
formanees suggested are all eminently proper and 
respectable, and have the blessed virtue of cheapness; 
many of them can be given in any ordinary room, and 
by two or three performers. Many a town in which 
the boys inform one that there is no excitement, and 
in which the girls complain of humdrums, might be 
“made very merry by these harmless antidotes to blues, 
and we are of the opinion that the most delighted 
spectators would be found among the old people who 
would at first treat the mere idea with suspicion. 
(Gill & Co.) 


| The Breath is the name of a little book by Dr. 
Howe, of .New York. The author, who is an ex- 
perienced physician, names almost every possible 
cause which can give an unpleasant odor to the 
breath. For each of these one or more remedies is 
prescribed. We notice an important omission, in that 
the author has nothing to say to tobacco-chewers— 
can it be that he considers them beyond hope? (Ap- 
pleton.) 

The American Tract Society has just published 
The Bible Text-Book, a book of references to Scrip- 
tural texts according to subject. The page has at first 
a resembiance to that of a concordance, but instead of 

, quoting passages as the concordance does, the Tezt- 
| Book indicates the whereabouts of passages sustain- 
ing each bearing of a subject, place or person. For 
. instance, there are references offered to sustain thirty- 
; two different bearings of the word “ adoption” : adop- 
| tion explained, according to promise, by faith, by 
j God's grace, through Christ, a privilege of saints, etc., 
te. The appendix contains tables of Jewish weights 
,8nd measures, a synopsis of Robinson’s Harmony of 








the Gospels, a chart tracing Christ’s genealogy from 
Adam, a list of names and titles applied to Christ by 
the Scriptures, a list of references to the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies concerning Christ, and twelve valu- 
able maps. This book will be of value to advanced 
Sunday-sc¢hool scholars and to Bible readers generaily. 


Messrs. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. have republished, 
under the name of The Eclectic Historical Atlas, the 
maps which were originally published in Miss Thal- 
heimer’s manuals of History. These are nineteen in 
number, and convey a more intelligent idea of politico- 
geographical conditions and changes than any ordin- 
ary course of reading would be likely te do. With so 
few maps, none but the greater nations and changes 
can be indicated, but even these will save students 
and readers # great deal of unnecessary labor. The 
final European map—‘ Europe in 1872’’—shows us 
Europe as the Franco-Prussian war and the organiza- 
tion of the German Empire left it. The maps are by 
Von Steinwehr, who has not in America a superior in 
this important branch of art. It is to be regretted 
that the publishers did not prepare at least one map 
of Nerth America, showing the boundaries of our 
original colonies, and the nature of the several in- 
creases of territory whieh have since befailen us. 


' The Life and Times of Rev. George D. Peck, D.D., 
is an autobiography, and a very interesting one. Dr. 
Peck commenced preaching when but nineteen years 
of age, and continued in the ministry for fifty-seven 
years before he was retired from active service. His 
first fields of labor were in Western New York, which 
country was at that time as destitute of saints and as 
full of sinners as Ohio was when the incidents of Mr. 
Eggleston’s Circuit Rider were enacted. Long rides, 
doubtful receptions, poor fare and hard work were 
mere matters of course to him, and he was often in 
perils of waters, of robbers, by countrymen, by hea- 
then, in the wilderness, among false brethren and 
among brethren who were true but did not themselves 
understand their relationship. The author’s old-time 
sketches are particularly interesting because their 
scenes are so near us: nowadays, when such expe- 
riences as Dr. Peck’s are mentioned, we picture them 
as happening beyond the Mississippi. Who, for in- 
stance, would imagine the following conversation 
between Dr. Peck and Bishop Hedding referred to ex- 
perience in the Empire State and in the nineteenth 
century? 

‘**Brother Peck, how small a salary did you ever 
receive in any one year of your ministry ?”’ 

“T answered; ‘ Fifty-eight dollars. What was your 
smallest, Bishop ?’ 

** Four dellars,’ replied the Bishop.” 

The author notices the peculiar phenomenon known 
as ‘“‘religious ecstacy,’”’ which was experienced by 
saints and sinners alike. He does not attempt to ex- 
plain it, but says that the people so affected were gen- 
erally mentally conscious while physically powerless, 
and that recovery was not attended by unpleasant 
physical symptoms. For further particulars of a very 
interesting age, we refer our readers to the book itself. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 


Nursery Noonings, by Gail Hamilton, is a collec- 
tion of essays written in the interest of that class of 
beings which is numerically the most important in the 
world, but which has not asingle member who appears 
in print for the benefit of the class or any individual 
member thereof. No other class has so many rights, 
but no other class—not even that one for which the 
14th and 15th Amendments were made—is so incapable 
of maintaining its rights, and so utterly dependent 
upon the honor of the public. Our author is not de- 


voted to any special baby—missionaries’ babies, chil-* 


dren poisoned in school-rooms by bad air, children 
ruined by indulgence and those spoiled by severity, 
children who are always restrained and those whom 
religious people consider it their duty to torment—for 
each of these, and for many more, Gail Hamilton ap- 
points herself champion, and fights with a vigor and 
intelligence which establish her right to the position. 
We said the book was written in the interest of the 
little people, but there are portions of it in the inter- 
ests of the author’s own tastes only, and these weaken 
the general strength of the whole. Of course, as is al- 
ways the case when one talks of other people’s chil- 
dren, the author gives an immense amount of advice, 
but most of it is apt, and some of it is unusually good 
and timely. Her chapter entitled ‘Bringing up 
Parents,’’ will strike most parents as exactly the thing 
to be read—by their neighbors. The same subject 
might be treated at great length without too much 
being said, for no one who closely watches the devel- 
opment of child-character can doubt that all the 
dreaded influences of the street, the bottle, and the 
gambling-hell are trifling in.their results when com- 
pared with the harm done by parents who intend to 
do right, but who are as selfish and self-important as 
the god of their own creation. (Harpers.) 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


The compiler of Chimes for Childhood seems to 
be of the opinion that childhood is a condition from 
which no one ever escapes. If (delightful thought!) 
childhood were perpetual, some grown-up children 
would enjoy the larger part of these ‘‘ Chimes,’’ but 
why people too small to wear train-dresses or go to 
college should have offered them such poems as Scott’s 
“Young Lochinvar,” Poe’s “ Annabel Lee,” Bryant’s 
“Green River,” or that charming recouiciliation scene 





with which Tennyson inspires one of the interludes in 
“The Princess,” we do uot know. Perhaps he has 
found a concordance of poetry, and taken all poems 
in which said concordance intimated that the words 
“young ” or “ child " were to be found; by this means 
three of the poems named could have been selected, 
while the hint of fishing, which is found in “ Green 
River,” may have been supposed to appeal to boys. 
We would not convey the idea that there is not in this 
book some poetry within the comprehension of chil- 
dren, for it contains some lovely bits and is delight- 
fully destitute of rhymed twaddle, but the exclusion 
of poetry about children and of poetry above their 
comprehension would materially reduce the size of the 
volume. (Estes & Lauriat.) 


The Little Princess is the title of a small volume 
of short stories, all of which are interesting and likely 
to have an improving influence upon little readers. 
Although the writer’s aims are moral and religious, 
she indulges in but little of that theological lecturing 
which children hate so intensely, but which is never- 
theless dear to many writers of juvenile books. (Nel- 
son and Phillips.) 


In Peter the Ship-boy a very capable writer (W. 
H. G. Kingston) has partially spoiled a good and use- 
ful story by introducing a great number of expressions 
of the kind known as “cant.’’ Perhaps there are 
English-speaking people whose conversations on ré- 
ligion are carried on in Scriptural quotations and 
theological formulas, but the intense dislike which the 
majority of good Christians and the totality of good 
boys have for this method of expression should have 
the effect of keeping it out of literature. Little Peter 
might have been just as trustful in God, just as fond 
of his Bible, a great deal more useful to his fellow-men 
and a model rather than a terror to other boys, if his 
language had been a little more like that of humanity, 
and a little less like that of those Christians whose 
manner of speech is of itself enough to make the 
wicked hate them and the righteous watch them a lit- 
tle more closely than they do other people. (Am. S. 8, 
Union.) 


Bob Tucker, by Mrs. M. E. C. Wyeth, is an effec- 
tive litile story whose leading characters are three 
very unpromising boys. They talk a fearful amount 
of slang, which is what should be expected of boys 
whose business is stealing and newspaper-selling, but 
their experiences are only natural. The author resists 
the temptation (peculiar to writers of Sunday-school 
books) of converting the boys to Christianity and 
grammar at the same time, so the language of the 
boys does not improve in quality as rapidly as their 
sentiments do, but the reader’s heart is nevertheless 
very strongly touched by every chapter of the book. 
We find a few passages which little readers will in- 
stinctively skip, but their effect is sufficiently conveyed 
by the story itself. (Am. TractBociety.) 


Queen Louisa of Prussia, by Catherine E. Hurst, 
is an unpretentious sketch of a woman who was as 
noble in soul as in station. She was revered and be- 
loved by all who knew her, and the simple incidents 
of her life which are related by the author will fairly 
explain {to young people how it was that she was so 
greatly esteemed. Few personages in history are so 
well fitted to show to young people in what real nobil- 
ity ef character consists; we are therefore very grate- 
ful to the author for restricting herself to the relation 
of incidents, and to quotations of the queen’s own lan- 
guage. (Nelson and Phillips.) 


Ralph Waring's Money, by Mrs. A. K. Dunning, 
is a well written story which will interest young peo- 
ple and their parents too. The hero determines te 
make money, and goes to New York to doit. Unlike 
most boys with like aim and the same base of cpera- 
tion, he sueceeds, but the final results are not what he 
anticipated. The author’s characters are all well 
drawn, and she is thus enabled to trust her story to 
preach its own sermon. (Am. S. 8. Union.) 

Lillie; or, The Little Christian’s Toilet, by Mrs, 
H. E. Brown, is an attempt to convey religious in- 
struction in similes comparing virtues with toilet ar 
ticles; the regeneration is called ‘‘The Bath,” modesty 
is “*Genuine Rouge,” and so on. In the hands of a 
good mother this book might be used to advantage, 
but we are afraid that little sinners themselves would 
lay it down after reading two or three chapters. (Am. 
Tract Society.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
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Accompanying of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
ual of Medical Progress and Medical Education in the 
- Menited States Before and During the Revolution, by Joseph 
phn cocccconccceccccnccopeccese Gov. Printing Office. 
wrence 8.. “* Philosophic Reviews.” J. 8. Burnton, 
Crofton, F. B:; “The Bewildered Querists.”.... -.. 2." Putnam. 
Fawcett, Millicent Garrett, ‘Tales in Political Economy.” 


G on 4 Tails.” . Macmillan. 
Greenwood, Grace, “Heade an js ovcocece oe Be . 
Hale, Rey. &. E., “Our New Crusade.” ........ ...- Roberts Bros. 

rdwick, Charles, “Christ and Other Masters.”....Macmillan. 
Landriot, Monseigneur, “Sins of the Tongue.’’. .. .P. Donohoe. 

on, David ‘Mito ‘a Postoal Works,” 2 vols Macmillan 

Masson. my n 2" ee " 
Marcy, LL. J., “The Sciopticon Manual.”......L.J. Marcy, Phila. 
Sanford, Lucy E., ‘History of Two as 


at. Temp. Pub. House. 
“Thoughts to Help and Cheer.”........... Noyes, Hohnes & Co. 
Upton, George P., ‘‘ Memories.”’.........- Jansen 
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Business Department. 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


Tue GORHAM CoMPANny, Silversmiths, 
destablished 1931,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found 
country. 








The New Post-Office Scales. 


* he contract for furnishing the Post-' 


office Department with about 3,000 
weighing scales, necessitated on accoupnt 
of the new law, which goes into effect 
January 1, has been awarded to Mossrs. 
Fairbanks & Co. of this city. The order 
is a large one, and has to be filled within 
avery short space of time. But the con- 
tractors have ,abundant facilities 
meeting their engagement, and it is a 
great relief to know that for once at 
least the Government will be sure to get 
its money’s worth.—N. Y. World. 
SEASON FOR CoLps.—Now is the time 
that every body should be unusually care- 
ful not only not to take cold, but, havy- 
ing been so unfortunate, to immediate- 
ly seek a cure. <A mere cold, perhaps, 
needs no medicine—only sensible care of 
one’s self and comfortable nursing. But the 
treuble is that colds soon grow to Coughs, 
and these, if not stopped, to Bronghitis, 
Pneumonia, Asthma, and even worse. Dr. 
Wm. Hall’s Balsam for the Lungs gives im- 
mediate relief to all these troubles, and, even 
in cases of Consumption, it soothes the air 
passages, relieves the oppression of the Chest, 
heals the lacerated tissue of the lungs, and 
gives nature a chance to gather strength and 
throw off the disease. Price, $1 per Bottle. 
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SeviF-Ovuttvure.—Self-knowledge is the key 

‘to universal knowledge, and this is the key to 
the science of mind. THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, now in its 60th volume, is the chicf 
exponent of Physiognomy, Physiology, Eth- 
mology, Psychology, and How to Read Char- 
acter. Only $3 a year; $1.50 for half a year; 
mew volume. Address S. R. WELLs, 389 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 


Just What I Want. . 


A sewing machine that T mueet/ can use for 

family work; and it is well attested 
that the “ Willcox & Gibbs” is just that ma- 
@hine. Send for Price List and Circular to 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y 








Magic for the Parlor. 


Call or send a ty for ciaht-page price- 
list, or 25 cents fora illustrated Book 
Catalogue at wonders i mes Amusement. 
Hartz Magic Repository, 850 Broadway, N. Y. 





. GRanpd Unton Horeu opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, New York. ave carriage hire 
sand stop at this Hotel. Transient or perma- 
nent guests can live here more luxuriously 
for less money than at any other first class 
hotel. European Plan. Elevator, steam, and 
-all improvements. 

’ 





; Lips that become chappet may be in- 
-stantly relicyed by the use of “ Constantine’s 
Pine Tar Soap.” The irritation ceases, and 
medicinal og ong of the Tar are taken up 
‘by the labial pores. Try it. There will not 
be one chap left. Sold by Druggists and 
Grocers. Send three-cent stamp for Almanac 

#0 Wright Gillies & Bro., New York. 





My pretty Jane, my pretty Jane, 
do not look so shy! 
Your teeth are white as snow-drifts, 
Their beauty charms my eye; 
And also, thanks to Sozodont, 
Your breath’s as sweet ds rye. 





Tue SouTHERN BREAKFAST WHEAT—A 
new article. Pure! sweet! nourishing! cheap! 
Excellent for constipation. Send for circular 
to George R. Hill & Co., Alexandria, Va. Men- 
tion Christian Union. 

? 





PREJUDICE is one of the extravagances 
“of the times. Let not your pestetinn lead you 
to buy scales until you send for free price-list 
-of The Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 





‘yon Sen RESTORED.—A great inven- 
on. Send stamp for particulars to George 
.» Wood, Madison, Ind. ” 








. CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


For Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c.,&c., 
Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERINE. It keeps the hands soft in 
~all weather. See that you get HEGEMAN’S. Sold by 
all Druggists. Only 2%cts. Manufactured only by 
Hegeman & Co.,Chemists and Druggists, New York. 


| Are You Coing to Now York ? 


|| If so,and you —- to pos 4 where you can feel at 


HYGIENIC AND “TEMP EIEA NCE HOTEL, 
3and15 Laight St., 
pee for ie, lg nica preva and the cheerful, 
e 
fare Tecnioe ane ng which prevails. Connected with 


f Wo OD “& HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 


oO 0 ADVERTISERS. —On page 41 of the Apvrr- 
mp cs ZETTH for Jan., 1875, (just issued, aod) ts | 











the chaspedl offer for advertising which we ever issued. 
oa 2% ae. for yy ook: (64 ages). Address 
BY, P. CO., Park ew York. 


in the; 


for | 


bORDERS. SHOWING THAT THE 
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“GOSPEL 


HIGHEST AWARD 
ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 


BY THE 


™ 
SO N GS I MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANICS’ ASSOCIA- 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Is acknowledged to be the best 
Book ever issued tor Revivaland 


Sunday-school Work. Specimen | derful length of time, 


copy sent by mail on receipt of 


130 cts; $3.GO per dozen by 
j 


sO0HN CHURCH & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
IT IS THE TRUTH 
THAT GOSPEL SONGS,|~ 


By P. P. BLISS, 


Is NAVING A MORE EXTENDED SALE THAN ANY 
300K OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER EVER BEFORE 
ISSUED. 


IS IN NEARLY ZVERY CASE FOLLOWED BY LARGE | 
CONTENTS OF THE 
BooK ARB ITS SURE RECOMMENDATION. AD- 
DRESS ALL ORDERS TO THS PUBLISHERS, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO,, Cincinnati 0, 


SACRED MUSIC BOOKS 


For 1875. 
(35 cts.) A most beau- 


RIVER OF LIF {. tiful Sunday-school 


Book. H. 8S. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 


I E ADER (31.38.) Full collection of Met- 
Ahase = . 


rical Tunes, Anthems, ete., with 
Singing-school Course. R. Palmer ‘and’ L. O 
Emerson 


THOMAS’S QUARTETS AND 
ANTHI EMS (32.50.) Perfect. music of the 


« best class, for Quartet Choirs. 
D. ANI KS 


ANTHEM SERVICES 


(82.50.) Anthem music of excellent quality for all 
{te services of the Episcopal! Church. H. P. Danks. 


PERKINS’ ANTHEM BOOK. 


(31.50.) Easy Anthems. Very a. goed. and al- 
ready popular collection. W. ¢ erkins, 


SONG MONARCH. (5c) Be ONS 


much Sacred Music, but an admirable preparatory 
course, with a large quantity of secular music for 
practice. H. R. Palmer and L. 0. Emerson. 

All books sent, post-paid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

Til Broadway, N. 23a 


Reliable and Tried Books 


FOR THE 


CHOIR, SINGING-SCHOOL & CONVENTION. 


“THE VICTORY,” 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 
“THE CORONATION,” 
ARE NOT SURPASSED. 








t@” If you have not tried them, do so, 
&@ Booksellers sell them, 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St, N. Y. 


91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wife and Song....................- by Strauss. 
A a Pp 3 SPS eee, “8 Synuse. 
le de eto Pino adsicccastameneid 
With Steam, Polka.......... 
Let's be Gay, Waltis . 
Regatta Veneziana........... 
La Bella Louise, ‘Quickstep... 
Where the Citrons Blossom 
Who is atmy Window 
BBBIS DOSE. 2.000000. ces 

Why throw awa high-priced hiusic, 
when you can select from our Catalogue of 7 
pieces? Any 2) Half-Dime or 10 of Dime Series 
mages on roses Sue eee. Bola by all book- 
sellers and can be ordere ro any newsd 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ~ ° — 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 THIRD AVENUE, . Nw York. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. | 


Thipee raw and Old in Sacred Song. Fdited 
W.F.sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and 























Wotton Meetings, comprising the leading fa- } | > P 


Yorite sengs with many choice new ones. 
The most desirable collection of Pevetionai 
Hymns and Music ever issued, It contains 128 
handsome pages. See paper, 25 cts.; $20 per 160. 


Boards, 9) ote. ; $2 5 per r hundred. Cloth, flexible, 
$30 per Han ed. 





cts. Mniled at. retail prices 
Publishers, HORACE WATERS ; 
481 | Broadway, New York. Box 3,567. -, 
DO Are Accompaniments Difficult ? 
Seventy favorite Home Songa with 

YOU: eae accompaniments, bound in 


boards; 120 pages sheet music size, sent 
SINC ? | by memes | prepaid on receipt of $1.25. 
R. G. REYNOLDS & CO., 1263 Broadway, N.Y. 


STEINWAY. 
Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 
The Standard Pianos of the World. 
FIRST of the GRAND GOLD MEDALS OF HONOR. 


World’s Fair, Paris, 1867. London. 1862, 

Special attention is respectfully directed to 
the) latest improvement in their Pianofortes: 
The new Patent Tone Sustaining Pedal, 

This valuable and important invention 
greatly enlarges the capacity of the Piano- 
forte for the production of musical effects. 





TION, October, 1874, for Best Pianos over all 
others, Grand and Square. The new 

Patent Tuning Arrangement 
on these Pianos insures standing in fune a won- 
and also makes the tone 
equal the largest Concert Grand, and at the same 
time it is much purer. 

SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
BARNABEE & WINCH, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 

204 Ww ‘ashington St., Boston. 


~ LAKE “GEORGE. BRILLIANTS, — 


No lady's toilet complete without them 
Their brilliancy unsurpassed. They are mount- 





Tas DEMAND FOR SPECIMEN coprss | 
| (WHICH ARE SENT BY MAIL ON RECBIPT OF 30 CTs.) | 


ed in Studs, Rings, Earrings, Collar Buttons, etc. 

all mounted in fine gold and at prices within the 

reach of all. Cuil und see them or send for price- 
s 


L. JACOBS, 


_P. O. Box 3,344. 8 Astor House, New York. 
ELIABLE WINES for Sacramental and 
fodic al P urposes. 
The STAND! Ak NBS of the PLEASANT 
VALLEY WINE, c OMPAN Y (Hammondsport, 
N. Y.,) are A. »lutely pas zre. Sold from their depot 
: New York city, at #2. er gallon for Catawbas, 
$2.50 and $3.50 for P« rts, We B. KIRK & CO., ® Ful- 
toa Street. Alsu Scuppernong, the Native Wine of 
No1th Carolina, $2.50 to $4.00, ac cording to age. 
Also CALIFORNIA and EUROPEAN WINES. 





IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation is, 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN derived 
from the White Winter Flint Wheat Cereal), a solid 
extract, the invention of an eminent Chemist. 

It has not only been highly recommended, but 
certified to by a large number of Chemists and 
PHYSICIANS—representing a very high degree of 
medical science—as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 

FOOD 


for the growth of Infants and Children, and for 
Mothers lacking sufficient nourishment for their 
offspring. 

Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous metter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition— 

That which makes Strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes Good Flesh and Blood. 
That which is Easy of Digestion. 
That yaieh is Kind and Friendly to the 


And ‘that which Acts as a Preventive of 
any Disorders incidental to Child- 
noo 
It would be difficult to conceive of anything in 
Food or Dessert more creamy and delicious, or 
more nourishing and strengthening as an aliment 
in the sick room, where its rare excellence, espec- 
iaily for Infants and young Children, and: for all 
cases of general debility, has been inconte stibly 
proven. 

See circulars for testimonials. Sold by Druggists 

generally, and at the wholesale depot by 


CARLE & STRONG, 
153 Water Street, New York. 

_ Say you saw this advertisement in this paper. 
Magic Lantern and 160 Slides for $100. 
B & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 

4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STERLOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPH®- 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPUHS OF CELEBRITIES. Piroto-Lantern Slides 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 

_ Manufacturers ot x f Pho tographic Materials. 
BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transier Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pE- 
catalogue, sent post paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 ets. 

1 @) They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 

Animals, Dirds, "Insects, Grotesque and Comic Figures, 

‘e They can hoe easily tome erred to any article so 

beautiful can Chromon orice st rm 4 tard 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO... 71 Pine » St. 

-|Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 

‘65,000 HOLIDAY BOOKS, 

_— ish and “_ rican, almost 

es away. 110,000 Juveniles, 

eautifully illustrated, at your 

own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 


Agente 
t., New York. Yo 








No. 41, free. Send sta ibe 
Legeat Brothers, 3 _—— 
, New York Cit 





The Greatest Novelty in anne: ever 
Published. The Handsomest Holi- 
day Present You Can Buy. 

a The most Original and 

Jolliest ] Jolliest Game ever In- 
— vented for Young or 
IN | Old. The whole Fam- 

ily can Play it together. 
| Nothing can compare 
with it for Children. 
| Itrequires no memory 


|“ JUDY. ~ ._ to spoil the Fun. The 
| $1 “2 THE | more it is played the 
| WHOLE | better it is liked. As 

World. is delightfully sociai 


meng: hs tis way 
ahead of any ‘other. Ark your Rook or Variety 


Store for it, or send to ~ HILDEN S JOLLY 
GAME CO,” Buffalo, N. Y. Agents wanted. 


For Your Sweetheart. 


Pure French Candies, including Chocolate, Cocoa- 
nut, Fruit, Nectar and other creams, Caramels, 
Jellies, &c., Pure and Fresh. Putup in fancy boxes 
and sent postpaid to any Post-Office in the United 
States cheaper than you can buy common candies 
in your own town. One-pound boxes assorted, 50 
cents; three-pound boxes assorted, $1. Six pounds 
and over 30 cents per pound. Weddings and par- 
ties supplied. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


Cc. Hi. BROWN & CO., 
* St. Louis, Mo. _ 
8rd: cL EARANCE CATALOGUE, Sept., 1874. 








5,000 My yy Choice Standard Books. at 
, a 60 per cent. less than Publishers’ 
ric 
Send for Catalogue. Free to any address. / 
ESTES & LAURIJAT, 





ite 143 Washington St., Boston. 


al YY ry 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Pp ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
- ACADEMY, CHESTER, PA., 
Opens January Gth, 1875. 
Civil Engineering, the Classics, and Ene 

glish Thoroughly Taught. 
For Circulars apply to 

COL. THEO. HY ATT, President. 


(JOTTAGR HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
/ YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepste, ’N. 
Course of Study comprehe nsive. Music and Fine 
Arts @ specialty. Instruction therough. School 
year begins Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSEL L, Principal and Propriet or. 


O TI s B ISBEE 
RIV ERV IEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, } 
Solicits an inspection by arente of bis SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 











Ty [1G IG HL AN D MILITARY AC ADEMY 

Worcester, Mass., fits boys and young men 
for common and scientific Pree ts superior 
merits stated in circular. ETCALF, A.M., 
q Superi rintendent. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, — 


7 YOUNG MEN to learn Telegraphy at the 
Union Telegragh Company's College. Small 
— paid while practicing. Address with stamp, 
1 A. SHERMAN, Sup’t U. T. Co.. OBERLIN, oO. 
rPpuE. WINTER TERM OF 
WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 
Will open —~ a wis 1874. For catalogue apply to 
MR: . C. MERCALF, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 











Great I Reduction in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN AND CHINA, 
VIA PANAMA. 


The magnificent Steamers of nie Hee, compris- 
ing the “ACAPULCO,” “COLON.” “ HENRY 
CHAUNCEY,” and “CITY OF PANAMA, " leave 
Pier foot of Canal St., North River, New York, 

every alternate SATU RDAY, con- 
necting at Panama with the Company's Steamers 


FOR SAN FRANCISCO, 


and e@lso for Pacific Coasts of Mexico Central 
American States, and for Guayaquil, Caliae, Val- 


paraiso, etc. 
The Company's splendid Steamers leave San 
Francisco for Yokohama, Hong Kong and Shang- 


hai, every ee 7 a 
ES OF PASSAGE 
(including mi. berth, and all necessaries for the 


tri 

New York to San em i $50, nd spreney: 

San Francisco to Yokohama, #200 g 

San Francisco to Hong Kong, $300 4 

Children under 12 years, half fare; co 6 years, 
quarter fare ; under 2 years, free. 

A compete nt Surgeon on board. 

One hundred pounds baggage free. 

For Freight and Passage Tickets, or further in+ 
formation, eee, at the Office, on th e wharf, foot 
of Conel S. orth River, New York 
RU H. J. ti LLA 


Y. 
"Managing Director. Superinte ndent. 
cea KD LINE.— —ESTA BLISHED 1840. 


NOTICE. 

With the view of diminishing the chances of 
collision the Steamers of this Line — take a spec- 
ified coarse for all seasons of the yea 

On the outward pas e from ucenstown to 
New York or Boston, crossing meridian of 0 deg. 
* 43 deg. lat., or nothing to the north of 43 deg. 

On the homeward passage, crossing the mer dian 
of 5) deg, at 42, or nothing to the north of 42 deg 


THE saa <7 AND NORTH Abentcas ROY- 
. MAIL STEAMSHIP 

between me ol, Boston and New York, calling 

at Cork sunapee, & sailing twice a week from New 

York, and, after April Ist, twice a week from Bos- 

ton. For freight or passage apply to 


C. G. FRANCKLYN, Agent, 
4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


‘* It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.°—Erpress, Buffalo, N.Y. 

“* Its present popularity is the result 
of pure merit.»»—Commercial, Pittsburgh, a. 

‘“‘There is not a dull page between 
its covers.°°—N. ¥. Times. 

** A model periodical.*°—Phila. Press. 


WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE GALAXY 


FOR 1875. 
IT IS THE 
BEST AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 

No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
It gives more Good and Attractive Reading Matter 
for the Money than any other Periodical 
or Book published in the country. 

A New Serial by Mrs. Annie Edwards, 
LEAH, A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
JUST BEGUN. 

Also a Story by Prof. H. H. BOYESEN, 

A NORSEMAN’'S PILCRIMACE. 

To continue several months. 
In the next No. will be commenced 
Justin McCarthy's New Serial, 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


A Series of Articles by Prominent Southerners, 
en the 


Confederate Side of the War, 


Not CONTROVERSIAL, will soon be commenced. 


no eo Sketches and Stories, 
in each No. by such writersas RICHARD GRANT 
WHITE, ALBERT RHODES, HE NRY JAMES. Jr., 
JUNIU alate BROWNE, ROSE TELEY, RICH- 
ARD KIMBALL, and all the staffof BRILLIANT 
WRITERS which the GALAXY has attractec to it- 
self, and who have mude a bricht mark on our cur- 
rent literature. THM SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY, 
each month, is worth the price of the Magazine. 
Who would not give $4.00 to secure such 
a monthly visitant for the year 1875? 
Subscribe at once. Send for our full Prospectus 
WE PRE-PAY THE POSTAGE. 
It can be had with either “ Harper’s Weekly,” or 
“ Bazar,” or “Appleton’s Weekly,” for $7.50. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this  Gepartment, and 
all manuoeeints queced for pabliestion. to be addres ssed “ Bditor 
Christian Unio Piace, w York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be coments & if, at the time they a are sent, this is requested. and |) 


sufficient e stamps are t so aecom 
panied postage 2 preserved, and subsequent requests for thelr | 
return ot be comp lied with. 

partment contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Su>- 


ents. 
The ness Department contains advertisements set in 
“ reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 
The Advertising Cohwnns contain adve rtisements more or 
Jone ai disp lay yea. oe ing oe ae of the advertiser, within due 
?F exclu 
* blind jrieia ve stingusemes. aad eet tor es careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionable matter of every kind. 


























Hexry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








On the leaf which is slipped into this week’s 
paper will be found the commencement of a new 
story by Henry Churton, author of that remark- 
able tale of the transition of Southern society 
from slavery to freedom—‘“ Toinette”"—which has 
recently attracted such attention. The present 
story, entitled ‘‘ John Hax: an Enigma,” will be 
found no less interesting and graphic a portrait- 
ure, but of a period a little earlier, when family 
pride and aristocratic feeling were intense and 
important elements of life in our Southern States. 
The author’s ingenuity and power are evident 
throughout. The story was to have been begun 
regularly in this week’s paper, but was unavoid- 
ably delayed. It will be duly continued in the 
following numbers. 

——— > 


When Governor Chamberlain, of South Caro- 
lina, in entering upon his official duties, made the 
most sacred pledges to discountenance and resist 
the system of fraud by which the State has been 
disgraced and bankrupted, we were inclined to 
give him credit for sincerity and to believe that he 
would fulfill his promises. But we are sorry to 
say that, in the very first issue between himself 
and the corrupt Legislature, he has ingloriously 
surrendered. In other words, he has signed a bill 
appropriating $150,000 for ‘‘legislative expenses” 
—a bill the passage of which the honest members 
of the Legislature resisted as a ‘‘ plundering job,” 
and by which he acknowledges “ one of the prime 
requisites of good administration is set aside.” We 
begin to think that our original distrust of Gov. 
Chamberlain was only too well founded, and that 
the cause of reform has little to hope from his ad- 
ministration. 








A BIRTHDAY. 


O-DAY is the fifth birthday of the Christian 
Union. Just five years ago its life under its 
present management began. During that time it 
has incurred all and more than all the usual risks 
and difficulties of a newspaper enterprise. It has 
attained a degree of strength and prosperity 
which has rarely been reached in so short a time. 
It stands now so well established that its friends 
may safely regard it as a permanent and assured 
success. The sapling has become a tree, firm of 
root, sturdy in trunk and limbs, ample in the 
spread of its foliage. From lightning and storm 
it can claim no sure exemption; yet we may say 
that now its promise takes fair hold on distant 
years and other generations. 

It shall aot be our part ‘to eulogize the paper's 
interior character. We leave it for others to say 
what merit it has had, and what good it has ac- 
complished. The multitude of its supporters and 
the heartiness of its friends assure us that it has 
done something. But no one knows how much 
higher attainment we desire for it than it has 
yet reached. No other critic lays to heart its 
shortcomings and defects as much as we do. 
We have an ideal of what the paper should 
be that dwarfs what it is into insignificance. 
That it has grown and will continue to grow 
toward a higher excellence we gladly believe. 
We trust that i in five years from this it will be far 
better than it isnow. And fifty years hence may 
there be a paper that shali transcend this one out 
of ail comparison, and may its name be the Chris- 
tian Union! 

One thing may rightly be said at this time. No 
paper ever had more faithfal and unselfish service 
than this has had. The making of it has been large- 
ly alabor of love. For whatever it has been thanks 
are due, not to any one man or set of men, but to 
those who in every department have given to it 
large measure of disinterested fidelity. As editors, 
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we may in this place recognize the untiring zeal 
and enthusiasm with which the publishers have 
given themselves to the paper’s service. To their 
labors is very largely due the external prosperity 
on which has been based its opportunity as a 
moral teacher. Not only editors and publishers 
but employees in every department have put 
heart into their work. The paper has been to 
many not a mere means of bread-winning, or a 
necessity for drudgery, but a matter of pleasure 
and pride. And to unknown workers in the 
various literary and mechanical departments, 
who have wrought in this spirit, our readers 
have owed more than they will ever know. 
That ought to be a firm and enduring structure 
into whose foundations have gone so much un- 
selfish labor, so much love and faith and genuine 
consecration, as have been given to this. * 

The Christian Union will stand in the future 
for the same ideas which it has represented in the 
past. Its first aim will be to teach the religion of 
Jesus Christ, in its practical application to the 
wants of living men. It will seek to draw men 
into unity by promoting the great elements of 
conscience, sympathy, and spiritual faith. It will 
encourage the free and fearless investigation of 
all the great questions of religion, but in sucha 
spirit that speculative thought shall minister to 
the moral upbuilding of men, and not to their hurt. 
We believe it is by the truth that men are made 
truly free ; and we seek to carry out the idea of 
Paul’s noble phrase, ‘‘ speaking the truth in love.” 
The paper will take cegnizance of the widest 
range of human interests. It will have regard 
not only to topies of social progress, of public 
morals, and of State affairs, but to the wants of 
the household andallits members. It will seek to 
contribute to the health and happiness of do- 
mestic life, to the innocent amusement of young 
and old, and to come as a welcome visitor, bringing 
sunshine and good cheer to all. No part of the 
paper receives more attentive care than that which 
is designed for the children. We shall largely 
recognize the interests of literature and of art. 
We shall often welcome to our columns contrib- 
utors who vary widely from us as to methods, pro- 
vided only they aim at the same great end—to 
build men up in divine manhood. In whatever 
we may fail, we shall hope to show always the 
spirit of justice and of good temper. It is our 
pride not to claim any infallibility of opinion, 
but to make swift correction and reparation if at 
any time we find ourselves to have been in error. 
We recognize as fully binding on a newspaper the 
same obligations of justice, modesty and courtesy, 
which every Christian gentleman acknowledges in 
his private life. With these aims we commit the 
Christian Union to its new year. May it be in- 
spired and guided by a higher wisdom than that 
of man to useful service in every good cause! 





GERRIT SMITH. 


Fall the noble men whose mortal career closed 
during the year 1874, hardly one has left a 
more useful or honorable record than that of the 





philanthropist and statesman whose name is writ-. 


ten above. That the first of these titles belongs 
to bim by eminence every one will be ready to 
concede, but some, perhaps, may hesitate to be- 
stow upon him the second. But certainly he was 
‘versed in the arts of government” and “eminent 
for political abilities,” and therefore, according to 
the authoritative definition of the word, a states- 
man. Moreover, he devoted intellectual and moral 
powers of a high order to the discovery and eluci- 
dation of the principles by which alone a state 
can be saved from decay and death, and to the 
task of persuading his countrymen to incorporate 
those principles in the life of the Nation. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose that a statesman must 
necessarily, at one time or another, lead a victori- 
ous party, or stand visibly at the head of public 
affairs. Statesmen, thank God! are indeed some- 
times found in office, but not less frequently are 
they to be seen among those whose devotion to 
the public welfare, as involved in some unpopular 
but righteous reform, bars the way to their en- 
trance upon official life. This was eminently and 
conspicuously the case with Mr. Smith, during 
the greater portion of his life. Few men have 
ever possessed, in so high a degree as himself} the 
qualities adapted to win the confidence and favor 
of the public. Born to great wealth, he was yet a 
democrat in the true sense of the word; a well 
educated gentleman, the sons of peverty and toil 
were ever at home in his presence. Handsome in 
person, dignified in deportment, winning in con- 
versdtion, and eloquent as a public speaker, he 





had great power over his fellow-men; and if he 
had not been restrained by his anti-slavery prin- 
ciples, and by his absorbing private business, from 
identifying himself with the political party to- 
wards which, on many accounts, he was strongly 
attracted, there is every reason to believe that he 
might have attained to almost any office within 
the gift of his fellow-citizens of this State. 

Mr. Smith was educated for the bar, and during 
the first years of his mature life he took a strong 
interest in politics. It was the interest, however, 
not of a party devotee, but of one who appreciated 
the great principles of Republican government, 
and desired to make them paramount in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. There was about 
him no taint of selfish ambition or greed of office, 
but a supreme allegiance to the highest moral 
standard in politics as in everything else. The 
death of his father making it necessary for Gerrit 
to assume the care of the family estate, he was 
obliged to relinquish the profession of the law. 
His father’s property consisted almost entirely of 
land, and the amount was so large as to absorb 
his energies for many successive years. As a 
business man he had few superiors, and his large 
income not only enabled him to pay off his 
father’s debts, but to give large sums to charitable 
and philanthropic objects. 

He was one of the earliest champions of the 
temperance cause, supporting it alike with his 
purse and voice, and continuing faithful thereto 
to the end of his life. His great wealth and high 
social standing brought him into constant associ- 
ation with influential men of convivial habits, and 
hence it required great firmness and courage on 
his part to adhere to his principles. But he never 
wavered for a moment, and it would hardly be 
possible to exaggerate the value of his example, 
whether in the early days of the temperance 
movement, or during the time when, as a member 
of Congress, he resided iu Washington, and public 
men of all parties were his frequent guesis. 

Mr. Smith took an early interest in the African 
race, and was conspicuous among the Northern 
men who for a time were deluded by the specious 
pretenses of the Colonization Society. When the 
anti-slavery movement founded by Gerrison chal- 
lenged his attention, he began anew to investigate 
the whole question of slavery, and in 1835 joined 
the Abolitionists. In withdrawing from the Col- 
onization Society, he paid in full all that he had 
pledged to its treasury, but ever afterwards was a 
munificent supporter of the anti-slavery cause. 
In May, 1836, at the first anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Anti-slavery Society in this city, he made an 
eloquent address, and his voice and pen, to the 
end of the conflict, were, like his purse, always at 
the service of the slave. When the Abolitionists 
divided in 1840, one portion founding a political 
party, and the other adhering exclusively to the 
moral moyement, Mr. Smith went with those who 
earried the cause directly into polities, without 
entirely withdrawing his support from the other 
side. When ata later period the American Anti- 
slavery Society took ground in favor of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union, alleging that the Constitution 
was pro-slavery in certain of its requirements, Mr. 
Siuith identified himself with those who held that 
there could be ‘‘no law for slavery,” and that, in 
spite of the compromises of the Constitution, the 
Supreme Court of the United States had power 
to abolish slavery. He held this,view, however, 
in perfect charity toward those who differed from 
him, and never failed to honor Abolitionists of 
every school. He was the inflexible opponent of 
the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and in Syracuse 
took an active part in the rescue from United 
States officers of a fugitive slave named ‘‘ Jerry,” 
thereby exposing himself to a tedious prosecution, 
which, however, ingloriously failed of its object. 

He was, through nearly his whole life, a friend 
of Peace, in the sense in which that word is un- 
derstood by the American Peace Society. The 
character of Christ, as the ‘‘ Prince of Peace,” was 
especially attractive to him, and he shrank in- 
stinctively from every form of human violence ; 
but when war became necessary to preserve the 
life of the nation, his moral scruples did not stand 
in the way of his duty as a patriotic citizen. His 
only son went into the field as a soldier with his 
blessing, and no man contributed more liberally 
than he did to sustain the Government in the 
great struggle for the overthrow of slavery. 

Mr. Smith in early life was a Presbyterian, but 
the complicity of the churches, or the greater 
part of them, with slavery, undermining his con- 
fidence in their Christian character, he withdrew 
from the church of his early choice and estab- 
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For a time he adhered to his faith in the evan- 
gelical theology, but in later years he became a 
convert to what he called ‘‘the Religion of Rea- 
son.” His change of opinion, however, did not 
diminish the fervor of his piety or the sweetness 
of his reverence for Christ and all sacred things. 
His house was more like a heaven upon earth 
than any other that it was ever our privilege to 
enter. Family devotion there was not a cere- 
mony, but a spontaneous outbreathing of the soul 
toward God. Hardly ever at such times did he 
take a Bible in his hand, but recited from memory, 
with a fervor that moved all hearts, such passages 
as he deemed appropriate—sometimes a psalm 
and sometimes a selection from the Gospels or the 
Epistles ; and then, after a familiar hymn, in the 
singing of which the members of the family joined 
their voices with his, he knelt down and prayed 
in a manner so simple and yet so earnest and im- 
pressive as to bring into the conscious presence of 
God the soul of every listener. Under every 
phase of opinion he was a man of prayer and of 
supreme devotion to God. 

But the most striking feature of Mr. Smith's 
character, and the one for which his memory will 
be most deeply cherished, was the generosity with 
which he employed his large pecuniary resources 
for the benefit of his fellow-men. He had a keen 
sense of his responsibility as the steward of God, 
and no man of his generation could with more 
truth and justice than himself have adopted the 
words of Job: ‘‘ When the ear heard me, then it 
blessed me ; and when the eye saw me it gave wit- 
ness to me: Because I delivered the poor that 
cried, the fathérless, and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to 
perish came upon me: and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, and 
it clothed me; my judgment was as arobe and a 
diadem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
to thelame. I was a father to the poor; and the 
cause which I knew not I searched out.” 





CHRISTIAN UNION. 
E have spoken elsewhere of the Christian 
| Union newspaper and the anniversary 
which to-day marks in its history. We wish here 
to speak of that idea which the paper’s name ex- 
presses, and for. which above all other things the 
paper stands. 

Some of our readers may have thoughi that less 
was said about Christian union in our columns 
than the title seemed to promise. But, if the 
paper has not practically served the cause of 
Christian union in its every part and at every 
stage of its history, we wholly deceive ourselves. 

Our readers know what kind of union we do not 
believe in or look for. We have not the slightest 
expectation of seeing one grand conglomerate or- 
ganism built up by a fusion of all sects. Far less 
do we look to see any one sect swallow all the 
rest, as Aaron’s rod swallowed the rods of the ma- 
gician. The experiment of an organized universal 
church has had one trial, lasting for fifteen hun- 
dred years. Its result is seen to-day in the Pa- 
pacy. There will be no going back in that direc- 
tion. Whatever else the future may bring, we 
may be sure it will not bring again the subjection 
of all men beneath a world-wide ecclesiastical 
kingdom. That idea stands for despotism and 
spiritual death. 

The Christian union which we believe in is the 
union of all men in a brotherhood of mutual ser- 
vice, and as children of one Heavenly Father. 
We seek to promote such a unity by developing 
in men that higher nature through which they 
come into communion with the Divine Spirit, and 
into spiritual communion with one another. It 
is the lower faculties that set mankind at vari- 
ance. It is selfishness and envy and pride that 
drive men into hatreds and fightings. Just.as the 
higher elements of manhood are developed in 
them do they come into mutual harmeny. 

The basis of religion is that universal hunger of 
the heart which only God can supply. Ii is lit- 
eralty a universal hunger. It is man’s craving for 
something above himself, for a power on which he 
can rest and be safe, for something nobler and 
fairer than anything his senses reveal, for a better 
life than he has yet attained. That craving, in 
its lowest form, stirs in the breast cf the degraded 
savage. The man of the highest culture feclf 
within him a longing for something which the 
best of earth does not afford. That- longing but 
one thing can satisfy, and that is God. A God 
above our full comprehension, whom yet We truly 
know ; a God in whom all our highest imaginings 
of beauty and moral loveliness are more than re- 
alized; a God whom the most tender and sacred 
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human experiences truly shadow forth to us, 
That God, known by disclosures throughout all 
human history, known through the revelation of 
himself by Jesus Christ, but, above all, known 
through the living experience of every human soul 
that will open itself to him—that God supplies the 
universal hunger of the race. And they who 
truly feed on him are bound together in a closer 
communion than any outward rite can typify. 

He who truly receives the Divine Spirit is quick- 
ened by it into love and service toward all man- 
kind. It is in one sense misleading to say that 
salvation is a matter wholly between the soul and 
its God. That is no complete salvation in which 
the soul simply escapes from suffering. That is no 
satisfactory honor to God which ends in a per- 
sonal tribute to him. It is his creatures that he 
would have us serve. All adoration of him is to 
find its completion and counterpart in helping 
our brethren. And all true service of men is ser- 
vice done to God. 

We greet as brothers therefore all who in any 
way are toiling for the good of mankind. We 
recognize as belonging to the Christian sphere 
everything which makes for human happiness. 
The care of men’s bodies is Christian. The good 
physician is carrying on Christ’s work.. Social re- 
form, practical benevolence of every kind, human- 
ity to the brutes even, is service to God. To secure 
good government is religious service. Political 
reform is as truly a building up of the kingdom of 
heaven as missionary labor among the heathen. 
All promotion of knowledge is Christian. Who- 
ever is extending in any direction our knowledge 
of the physical world, or of the past history of the 
race, or of the realm of abstract thought, is there- 
by serving men and doing Christian work. Who- 
ever in the humblest sphere of life is carrying 
other people’s burdens, whoever brings smiles to 
careworn faces, whoever so much as gives a cup of 
cold water to a little child, is in so far doing Christ’s 
work. 

If we are asked, ‘‘What! Do you call people 
Christians for doing such things?’ we answer, 
Just so far as any course of action or any single 
act is inspired by unselfish desire,to help others, 
it is essentially Christlike and Christian. If any 
one thinks differently, let him study Christ's para- 
ble of the Last Judgment (Matthew xxv. 31-46) 
and see on what ground its awards are given. 

Great church councils, meetings of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance, and the like, are in their way nota- 
ble iliustrations of Christian union. But a far 
higher illustration is given whenever a whole peo- 
ple is stirred together by anoble impulse. So was 
it in the dark days of the war, when mothers gave 
their sons, and soldiers gave their lives, and men 
and women uncounted said, ‘‘ Let us perish, let all 
that is dearest to us be lost, but let the nation 
live! Let freedom prevail!” So was it when the 
heart of a whole people responded to the solemn 
words of Lincoln’s last inaugural, ‘‘ With malice 
toward none, with charity toward all;” ‘‘ with 
fidelity to the right as God gives us to see the 
right.” So was it when Chicago iay in ashes, and, 
as when a man receives a wound the whole body 
feels the shock and pours iis vitality to the in- 
jured place, so the whole nation North and South 
thrilled with sympathy, and wealth gave of its 
abundance and poverty of its dearth to aid the 
sufferers. Whenever men’s hearts are melted to- 
gether by a great tide of noble sympathy and de- 
votion to a good cause, there is the Spirit of the 
Lord and there is Christian union. 

‘* But,” it may be said, ‘‘do the emotional and 
practical elements make up the whofe bond? Do 
you take no account of Truth as a tie by which 
men must be united?’ Yes, we so honor Truth 
that we honor from our soul whoever is honestly 
seeking her. We profoundly respect every man, 
whether he cail himself Christian or no, who is 
giving his life to the sacred search for truth. 
We dare not lay a ban on anyone who follows in 
fidelity what seems to him the right way. Be his 
conclusions ever so different from ours, we cannot 
doubt that some portion of the Divine Light is 
given to everyone who in humility and sincerity 
seeks forit. Men have gone to the stake for ideas 
which to us are as foolishness; men have been 
burned because they would not renounce the 
Papal supremacy ; yet, though we deem such in 
some sense martyrs cf errors, whoever gives his 
life for his convictions is in the highest sense a 
witness to Truth. 

By no means do we hold that all sincere convic- 
tions are alike valuable. But it is only through 
giving the freest play to all sincere convictions 
that mankind can advance toward ihe very truth. 
We do not shrink from nor deprecate manly com- 
bat between men of different beliefs. It is partly 





through combat that we come to peace; it is by 
“proving all things” that we are enabled*at last 
to “hold fast that which is good.” But we 
would see intensity of conviction joined to humil- 
ity and childlike disposition. Controversy loses 
its bitterness and barrenness when those who de- 
bate are made humble by a sense of their own 
littleness, and reverent by sacred love of truth. 
When earnest men debate in this spirit of humil- 
ity and charity, the issue must be not defeat to 
one and victory to the other, but gain for both. 

Out of the infinite diversity and seeming chaos 
of modern thought, we doubt not there will slowly 
emerge a nobler and faireroutline of truth than 
nen have seen before. What the full shape will 
be no man knows. Science will make its contri- 
bution ; theology will work out a part ; political 
and social experiences will furnish something ; 
and the great common life of mankind will test 
and verify all. Out of chaos rises a new world 
when the Spirit of God broods on the abyss. 
Blind and dead of feeling must he be who does 
not now discern by glimpses the presence of 4 
Divine Spirit inspiring and uplifting the world 
toward a future more glorious than the past. 
What that future will be no man ean fully tell. 
But this we know : hope will be ampler, faith will 
be brighter, and love will be greatest of all. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—It was Governor Chamberlain—one of the best 
Governors the State ever had—who first appointed 
women as Justices of the Peace in Maine. The ques- 
tion of the constitutionality of sueh appointments was 
lately referred to the Supreme Court by the Governor 
and Council, and a majority of the Judges decided it 
in the negative, in so doing followiug the precedent set 
by Massachusetts. Three Judges, however, and they 
not the weakest members of the Court, gave dissenting 
opinions. 


—A correspondent questions the accuracy of Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston’s statement, in a recent num- 
ber of the Christian Union, to the effect that Mr. Wel- 
ler, Senior, never told Sammy to “ beware of vidders,” 
or “auything of the sort’’; and he cites this passage 
from Pickwick to show that he was wrong: 

“The elder Mr. Weller shook his head, as he replied with @ 
sigh, ‘I’ve done it once too often, Sammy; I’ve done it once 
too often. Take example by your father, my boy, ard be 
wery careful o’ vidders all your life, specially if they’ve kept 
a@ public house, Sammy.’ ”’ 

On asking Mr. Eggleston, ‘‘ What say you to this?” 
he responded as follows: 

“Only this—that it’s no news and not to the point. The 
sentence quoted is one of those to which I referred when I 
wrote, ‘If we may accept his expressions of opinion upon the 
subject of marriage in gencral, and of second marriage in 
particular, as indicative of his sentiments, it is fair to assume 
that in his parental solicitude for the prosperity, happiness, 
and general well béing of his only son he earnestly desired 
him to “beware of viddcrs,” but so far at least as Mr. 
Dickens has made us acquainted with his utterances, tho ten- 
ant by courtesy of that famous hostelry, the Markis o’ Gran- 
by, never put his wish into the words attributed to him. If the 
phrase was treasonable,’ etc. - When I say he never said ‘any- 
thing of the sort,’ the subsequent passages show clearly 
enough that I use that form of expression in its ordinary 
sense, as a strong way of saying that he did not say the thing 
quoted at all—and not as an assertion that he never said auy- 
thing in some way resembling it.” 


—Dean Stanley was certainly a brave man in 
opening the doors of Westminster Abbey to Dr. Caird, 
Principal of Glasgow University; but we wish he had 
been just a little braver, and asked the Scotchman to 
preach from the pulpit, instead of reading a sermon, 
disguised as a lecture, from the reading-desk on the 
floor of the Abbey. He did enougb, however, to give 
all the bigots of the English Church a cold sweat, 
which it is to be hoped will be overruled for their 
spiritual health. 


—Christians of every denomination will read 
with regret the sad intelligence of the death of Tis- 
chendorf, the celebrated Biblical critic of Germany. 
He was an eminent scholar, and few men of the last 
or present century have done more than he to give 
the Bible its due place in the hearts of Christian be- 
lievers. His revised and critical edition of the Greek 
Testament has gone through eight editions, and at 
the time of his feath the ninth edition was nearly 
completed. He was a great traveler, in the interest 
of Biblical research. - His latest expedition was that 
in which he discovered the famous Sinaitic mauuscript, 
containing several books of the Old Testament, the 
Epistle to Barnabas and the Pastor of Hermas, and 
also the only eomplete copy of the New Testament 
Scriptures extant from the fourth to the ninth century, 
He was within a few days of sixty years cf age at the 
time of his death. 

—Mr. Freeman, of England, the eminent histo- 
rian, has published an article in which he suggests that 
it would be better for Great Britain if the inheritance 
of the crown were limited to the female line. This is 
carrying the doctrine of woman’s rights farther than 
even its most pronounced champions would contend 
for. All that they propose is that women should have 
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an equal chance with men in the administration of 
government, whether monarchical or republican. We 
suspect that Mr. Freeman’s suggestion will hardly be 
adopted in our day at least. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. When Christ was asked the question, ‘What shall 
I do to inherit eternal life?” he told the inquirer to 
keep the law. Did he anywhere teach the doctrine of 
salvation by faith? 


E think he did. He says in one place that 
God gave his only-begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him might not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. This looks like salvation by faith. In 
fact, truth is always uttering itself in paradoxes to us, 
‘because we are none of us large enough to see it in its 
fullness. We are saved by faith. We are saved by 
works. Faith without works, according to James, is 
dead; but works without faith are, according to Paul, 
‘death itself. What is salvation but character? Christ 
does not endeavor to produce in Nicodemus or in the 
young ruler what is technically called conversion. He 
Aims to make a better man of each. Nicodemus had 
works enough perhaps. He was a strict Pharisee. 
But he needed the vivifying influences of a filial faith 
in God’s infinite love. So Christ preached to him 
faith. But the young ruler was eager enough to be- 
lieve. His was a character marred by one great fault 
'—he loved the world. Christ struck directly at that. 


FE 2. Could you give any advice to a lady who has to 
contend with jealousy and penuriousness in one from 
-qwhom she has a right to expect the most? 


We deeply sympathize with you in an affliction so 
trying and so permanent. We assume that the 
jealousy and the penuriousness are without provo- 
cation. What then? First. Remember how such 
faults are generally in the grain, and how much 
greater is the misfortune of a man who is penurious 
and jealous than that of his victim. Second. Seek by 
prudence and economy to convince your husband that 
his cautions are groundless. Third. Above all, put 
yourself to school to the thirteenth chapter of I. 
Corinthians. Let every word of this chapter, which 
was made for those who suffer as you do, sink down 
into your heart. We cannot put the faults of others 
to a better use than to grow better by the trials they 
bring us. 


’ 3. What is it to keep oneself unspotted from the 
world? 

Just asa man walking among dirty objects has to 
exercise watchfuiness to keep from soiling his gar- 
ments, so a Christian, in the world but not of the world, 
must be very careful that the associations and tempta- 
tions of the world do not leave upon him some stain 
of sin. 

4. Colors in book-binding. 

A correspondent asks several questions to which we 
reply: Brown and black are ,the only fast colors in 
cloth bindings. Red, green and blue are nearly so. {In 
calf binding yellow or tan is the oyly color that will 
not fade. It wears best. Blue calf fades and rubs 
white. The quietest colors—neutral shades—will sat- 
isfy the eye longest. What you call ‘“ purple” and 
“wine” colors—solferino and magenta in binder’s 
phrase—have been known -to fade out entirely in a 
month. Wine—that is “ claret”’—is nearly a fast color 
~about like green, red and blue. 


OTHER QuUERIES.—1. The Penny Cyclopedia is very 
good. The information is given in the most popular 
way. It is now nearly thirty years since it was com- 
pleted, and it is a little antiquated. (2.) Cruden’s Con- 
cordance is the standard. We do not know which is 
the best edition. We prefer one slightly condensed, 
like that published by Gould and Lincoln, to those 
needlessly full. (3) We again refer a correspondent 
to the Newspaper Directory published by George P. 
Rowell & Co. for the fullest information in regard to 
newspapers. (4.) Smith’s Bible Dictionary—Hurd & 
Houghton’s American edition—is the best. Lange’s 
Commentary is not quite what we could wish, but it 
is perhaps the best voluminous commentary to be 
had. We do not know any good Commentary on the 
whole Bible “ for family use.” Alford’s New Testament 
for English Readers is best, so far as it goes. The 
smaller Bible Dictionaries do not seem to us of much 
value, except the Treasury of Bible Knowledge. We 
have found this to answer an admirable purpose. It 
is an English work, but may be had of Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co.,N. Y. (5.) We are sorry gre cannot inform 
| B. L. H. who was the author of that immortal and be- 
parodied little poem, “ Mary had a Little Lamb.” We 
saw it stated the other day that the original and gen- 
uine Mary who had the lamb had died at the age of 
ninety-three. We doubt not the lamb that “loved Mary 
so” died long before its mistress, an unpoetical big sheep 
| made into mutton-chops. Bah! (6.) We believe Miss 
Alcott has three sisters. (7.) Mrs. Stowe’s Pearl of 

Orr’s Island is published by J. R. Osgood & Co., Bos- 
ton. Soalsois Mrs. Whitney’s Summer in Leslie Gold- 
thwaiie’s Life. 

WANTED TO Know.—(1.) A good History of the Bible 
for a young man. (2.) A correspondent asks who is 
the author of “ Which, the Right or the Left?” (3.) 
We have an inquiry about Sorrento wood carving and 
the necessary tools to be had in this country, which 

‘We cannot answer. ee 
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Che Sumday-School. 


Art Hates. 








The lesson for Sunday, Jan. 10, is Joshua iii: 14- 
17—1tor Jan. 17, Joshua iv: 4-9. 


Among the incidents commonly noted in con- 
nection with the miracle of the crossing of the Jor- 
dan (the subject of the next lesson), are the width and 
dangerous flow of the river at the season of its occur- 
rence, and the general similarity of the event to that 
of the crossing of the Red Seu forty years before. 
The Jordan opposite Jericho is usually about one bun- 
dred and thirty or forty feet wide, but in the spring 
time it overflows “all its banks’’ as it did in the time 
of the Israelites, when its width is doubled and its 
current and volume become swift and strong. The 
stay of the waters ‘‘up upon a heap” and the drying 
up of the channel at such a season made the miracie 
all the more striking and impressive to the host that 
beheld it. The leading thought of the lesson is ex- 
pressed in the well selected Golden Text, Isaiah xliii: 
2: ** When thou passest through the waters, I will be 
with thee; and through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee.”’ 


Somewhere in Maine a village pastor has been 
‘trying to lift his parish out of its old and sluggish life 
by substituting the Sunday-school and Bible service 
for the usual morning ‘“ meeting.’”’ The old people 
have been shaking their heads over the innovation, 
but somehow it seems to have taken with the young 
foiks and certain others who have not gone to church 
heretofore any oftener than they could help. Mr. C. 
H. Franks teils us in the Christian Mirror how the 
experiment has worked in one or two respects, espe- 
cially in the case of a few of those youngsters of the 
country who look upon the long forenoon sermon as 
the dreaded thing of their week’s experience. John 
Henry Briggs, for instance, who had to be dragged to 
church almost by the hairs of his head, suddenly 
showed signs of attention when the pastor commenced 
to explain the Sunday-school lesson. He told the 
writer in confidence, afterwards, that it was “no end 
of jolly.” ‘* You see,’’ said the ingenuous youth, “it’s 
somethin’ that we little chaps can understan’ an’ ain’t 
full-of big words like the sermon is;’—‘tand I was 
fain,” says Mr. Frank, ‘to confess to John Henry my 
temporary acquigscence, and to myself, that anything 
that would engross John Henry Briggs’s attention 
during service time must have some merit.” And then 
young Carter, and Joe Thurber and Fullarton—young 
men, who generally patronized the livery stable on 
Sunday forenoon—got in a way of stepping into the 
vestry, and even taking their places ina class. ‘ Tell 
you what, boys,” I overheard Joe Thurber say to a 
select crowd of youth of his own age that were orna- 
menting a street corner one day—* they’ve got a feller 
over to the church that knows how to talk to folks. 
He don’t go to preachin’ about election, and fore- 
knowledge, and such things, but it’s kind of like tell- 
ing a story—the way he has of talking about the 
Sunday-school lessons.”” ‘ Why,” said Joe, warming 
with his subject, as one of the other boys sung out— 
‘* Hooray—here’s Joe Thurber’s be’n an’ gone an’ jined 
a Sunday-school class!”’ ‘‘ Why, I met the minister last 
night and he stopped and shook han’s with me and 
asked me to give him a sail some day in my boat—just 
as though I was as good as anybody.”’ And so on. But 
it seems the experiment fails to please those veteran 
parishioners who had ‘“‘ no such new-fangled notions 
in Ol’ Parson Herrick’s day,” and the result is that the 
congregation is getting up a church trouble over the 
matter. The pastor sticks to his plan aslong as it is 
an improvement on theold way, and it is to be hoped 
that he will continue to stick and work out success, 
because just now this question of making one good 
sermon and one good Sunday-school service enough 
for a Sunday, and all that a parish can digest with 
spiritual benefit, is ealling for a practical solution. 
The exchange in many cases would be ‘more than 
even—giving up a sermon for a plain Bible service 


Partly to encourage the spirit of giving among 
the young, and partly to help forward a missionary 
enterprise, the Foreign Board of the Scotch United 
Presbyterians has called upon all the children in that 
Church to contribute towards a jubilee fund for the 
education of native preachers and schoolmasters in 
Jamaica. A year ago they came to the assistance of 
the new Japan mission. 


The Presbyterian devotes a leading editorial to 
the question, ‘‘ How can we have qualified teachers?” 
and answers it indirectly by proposing tbe plan of 
having fewer teachers than are now found in the 
schools. It goes further and advocates making the 
school as much like a church congregation as possible, 
with only one competent person to lead it. This plan 
is open to the objection that would be good against 
working a day-school by it—namely, that there must 
be as many classes as there are grades of minds in the 
school, otherwise instruction which is understood by 
some of the pupils would not be by others. But the 
main objection is that the idea of having few teachers 
is opposed to one theory of the Sunday-school, which 
is to bring the congregation into more open sympathy 
with the young people. The need is not fewer but 
more teachers from the church membership, and from 
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Since the attempted sale, a short time ago, of a 
picture whose genuineness has not as yef been satis- 
factorily demonstrated, art forgeries have commanded 
an unusual share of attention. Mr. Leavitt, the lead- 
ing salesman in this city, has proposed a law for the 
protection of purchasers, but it is not evident how 
such a law can be made to meet the necessities of the 
case. Mr. Clarence Cook says that since his exposure 
of the intended fraud in the case referred to, he has 
received thanks innumerable from persons who have 
been taken in. From some instances whict: he cites it 
would seem that the buyers are quite as much to 
blame as the auctioneers. Indeed the business is very 
largely supported by the self-same trait of human na- 
ture which enables the whole race of swindlers to live. 
When we are cheated we do not tell of it. Ifamanin 
a moment of temporary insanity buys a picture at a 
high figure, and subsequently finds that it is not what 
he supposed it to be, he is very apt to keep his own 
counsel. 


Forgery in art is not very much more difficult 
than iu handwriting. It comes naturally to some 
artists, just as the dangerous knack of forging another’s 
signature seems to be born with certain unfortunate 
book-keepers and cashiers. The case of Turner is 
especially notable. Shortly after his death, and even 
before it, when his most careless sketches commanded 
a fabulous price, a number of clever imitators ac- 
quired his style’so perfectly that numbers of bogus 
productions were palmed off as genuine, and it is even 
said that Turner himself acknowledged some of them 
as his own work. «These were not aH of them copies. 
Indeed most of them were, if we may coin the phrase, 
“original forgeries.’’ The execution of exact copies 
of Turner is a matter far more difficult, although it 
has been repeatedly performed so successfully as to 
defy detection. Mr. T. C. Farrar, for instance, has 
copied some of Turner’s water-colors so perfectly that 
few connoisseurs are able to decide off-hand which is 
the original. Water-color chromos and colored photo- 
graphs are now finished with such skill that it requires 
a nice discrimination to say positively that they are 
not originals. If any over-confident critic disputes 
this, we can support the assertion by reference to the 
case 9f the late Mr. Birket-Foster, who saw one day in 
the window of a London print shop two pictures which 
he took for his own work. On entering to ask about 
them he found that they were “only chromos”’; a fact 
of which a closer examination finally convinced him. 
Too many well-authenticated stories of a like charac- 
ter are insexistence to justify any ordinary connois- 
seur in assuming his own infallibility. There are 
experts whose epinion carries with it an unquestion- 
able money value, when it is expressed for or against 
&@ given picture, but they are so few in number that 
their experience is not always nor everywhere avail- 
able. The safest rule for those who have the costly 
fancy for owning originals is to buy only of respon- 
sible dealers, and in any event to purchase only works 
of modern artists, ‘‘ modern’’ meaning in this instance 
artists who lived within a hundred years. 





The American Water Color Society will open 
its eighth annual exhibition at the Academy of Design 
on February Ist. Works for exhibition will be re- 
ceived from the 19th to the 22nd of January, inclusive, 
The Committee appointed by the Society to devise a 
plan for restricting the frame-makers to reasonable 
bounds as to size and color has reported a set of rules 
for the guidance of exhibitors. The Society’s circular 
gives full directions, but the substance of them is that 
frames of gold or light wood, without color or orna- 
mentation, are alone admissible. Mats or flats must 
not be more than four inches wide, and no shadow- 
boxes whatever are allowed. Deep frames, such as 
are ordinarily used for oil paintings, are prohibited. 
These’ rules will reduce the exhibition to its merits, 
but they are unpopular with many artists. The Soci- 
ety solicits the loan of water color drawings by foreign 
artists, which have not- been heretofore exhibited in 
New York. For further information address J. C. 
Nicoll, Secretary, 51 West 10th st. 


A handsomely executed colored lithograph of 
the Art Gallery of the Centennial Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia has too long awaited its turn for notice. This 
structure is designed to be a lasting memorial of the 
Centennial celebration, and the country is to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent taste which governed the 
committee in selecting an architectural design of 
which, as Americans, we need not be in the least 
ashamed. The general plan is a parallelogram, with 
low, square towers at the corners, and a nave sur- 
mounted by a central dome and a bronze figure of 
Columbia. The style is modern renaissance, and there 
ds a most commendable absence of florid ornamenta- 
tion, a slight superabundance of our national bird be- 
ing the only feature to which we would take excep- 
tion. The material is granite, and the structure is to 
be fire-proof throughout. We hope sincerely that 
nothing will happen to prevent the completion of this 
simple, dignified building according to the design. 
The lithographs are published, with similar ones rep- 
resenting the main exhibition building, by Duval and 





| Hunter, Philadelphia, (50 cts, each.) 
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“ WHOM THE LORD LOVETH.” 


By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


Y little self-willed, daring, darling child, 
Fast bent on pleasure the long summer day, 

Frolics in thoughtless mirth its hours away, 
Till night and darkness tame his spirit wild, 
And the young heart is gentie, soft and mild. 
As on his bed the tired boy I lay, 
‘And stoop to hear the prayer I bid him say, 
My hand by soft caresses is beguiled 
To rest on the fair cheek, whereorm before 
It fell mayhap with sharp and stinging smart; 
And as I brush from mine the siarting tear, 
Smoothing meanwhile the tangled ringlets o’er, 
I hold the closer to my stricken heart 
-The Hand that smote, and keep my Father near} 


We and Our Aeiahbors 


THe RECORDS OF AN UNFASHIONABLE STREET. 





By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle 7Tom’s Cabin,” “ My Wife and I,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXVIMI. 
JIM’S FORTUNES. 


* ELL, hurrah for Jim!” exclaimed our 

“7 friend Jim: Fellows, making tumultuous en- 
trance into the Henderson house with such a whirl and 
breeze of motion as to flutter the music on the piano, 
and the papers on Harry’s writing desk, while he 
skipped round the room executing an extemporary 
pas seul. 

“Jim, for goodness sake, what now?” said Harry, 
rising. ‘“ What’s up?” 

“T’ve got it! I’ve got it!—the first place in the 
Forum!’ Tbink of the luck! I’ve been talking with 
Ivison and Sears about itand the papers are all drawn. 
It’s made now, you'd better believe. It’s firm land at 
last, and I tell you, if 1 haven’t scratched for it!” 

‘“*Wish you joy, my boy, with all my heart,” said 
Harry, shaking his hand. “It’s the top of the ladder.” 

“And I, too, Jim,’ said Eva, offering her hand 
frankly. “Sit down and have a cup of tea with us.” 

**You don’t care, I suppose, what happens to me,” 
said Jim in an abused tone, turning to Alice, who had 
sat quietly in a shaded corner through this outburst. 

** Bless me, Jim, I’ve been holding my breath, for I 
didn't khow what you'd do next. I’m sureI wish you 
joy with all my heart. There’s my band on it,’”’ and 
Alice reached out her band as frankly as Eva, 

It was a hand as fair, soft and white as a man might 
want to have settle like a dove of peace and rest in his 
own, and as it went into bis palm Jim could not help 
giving it a warm. detaining grasp that had a certain 
significance, especially as his eyes rested upon her 
with a flash of expression before which hers fell, 

Alice had come to Eva’s to dine, and they were now 
just enjoying that pleasant after-dioner hour around 
the fireside, when they sat and played with their tea 
in pretty teacups and chatted and looked into the fire. 
It is the hour dear to memory, when the home fire- 
side seems like a picture, when the gleams of light that 
faH on one’s plants and pictures and books and statu- 
ettes bring forth some new charm in each one, giving 
rise to the exulting feeling, ‘‘ Nowhere in the world is 
there a place so pretty and so cosy as this.” 

Now, Alice had been meditating a return to her own 
home that night, trusting to Harry for escort, but at 
the moment that Jim took her hand and she saw the 
expression of his eyes, she mentally altered her inten- 
tions and resolved to remain all night. She was sure 
if she rose to go Jim would, of course, be her escort. 
She was not going to walk home alone with him in his 
present mood, and trust herself to hear and be ob- 
liged to answer anything he might be led to say. 

The fact is well known to observers of mental phe- 
nomena, thatan engagement suddenly sprung upon a 
circle of intimate acquaintances is often productive of 
great searchings of heart, and that it is apt to have a 
result similar to the knocking down of one brick in a 

‘Mine of recumbent bricks. ’ 

Alice had been startled and astonished by finding 
her rector descending from the semi-angelic pedestal 
whereon she had, in her imagination, placed him, and 
coming into the ranks of mortal and marrying men. 
She had seen and handled the engagement ring which 
sparkled on Angie’s finger, and it looked like any 
other ring that a gentleman of good taste might buy, 
and she had heard aH the comments of the knowing 
ones thereon. Already there was activity in the direc- 
tion of a prospective trousseau. Aunt Maria, with her 
usual alertness, was prizing stuffs and giving records 
of prices and of cheap and desirable shopping places, 
and racing from one end of the city to the other in 
self-imposed pilgrimages of research. There were dis- 
ussions of houses for the future rectory. Everything 
‘was in a whirl of preparation. There was marriage in 
the very air, and the same style of reflection which oc- 
‘curs when there is a death is apposite also to the be- 
trothal— Whose turn shall come next?” ‘Hodie mihi 
—cras tibi.” 
| Jim Fellows, the most excitable, sympathetic of all 
Mortal Jims, may well be supposed to have felt some- 
thing of the general impnise. 

' Now Miss Alice was as fine a specimen of young lady- 
hood at twenty-two as is ordinarily to be met with in 





New York or otherwhere. She was well read, well 
bred, high minded and high principled. She was a 
little inclined to the ideal romantic in her views, and 
while living along contentedly, and with a moderate 
degree of good sense and comfort, with such people as 
were to be found on earth, was a little prone to in- 
duige dreams of super-celestial people—imagivary 
heroes and heroines. In the way of ftrieudship she 


imagined she liked many of her gentlemen associates, | 


but the man she was to marry was to be a hero—some- 
body before whom she and every one else should be 
irresistibly constrained to bow down and worship. 
She knew nobody of this species as yet. 

Harry was all very well; a nice tellow—a bright, 
lively, wide-awake fellow—a faultless husband—a de- 
sirable brother-in-law; but still Harry was not a hero. 
He was a man subject to domestic discipline, for at 
times littering the parlor table with too many pam- 
phiets, for giving imprudent invitations to dinner on 
an ill-considered bill of fare, and confounding solfer- 
ino with pink when describing colors or matching 
worsteds. All these things brought him down into 
the sphere of the actual, and took off the halo. In 
review of all the married men of her acquaintance, 
she was constrained to acknowledge that the genus 
hero was rare. Nobody that she was acquainted with 
ever had married this kind of being; and, in fact, 
within her own mind his lineaments were cloudy and 
indistinct, like the magic looking-glass of Agrippa be- 
fore the destined image shone out. She only knew of 
this or that mortal man of her acquaintance that he 
was not in the least like this ideal of her dreams. 

Meanwhile, Miss Alice was not in the least insensible 
to the charm of having a friend of the other sex 
wholly and entirely devoted to her. 

She thought she had with most exemplary frankness 
and directness indicated to Jim that they were to be 
friends and only friends, and had contended for her 
right to be just as intimate with him as he and she 
pleased, in the face of Aunt Maria and of all the ranks 
and orders of good gossips who make the regulation 
of other people's affairs a specialty, and flattered her- 
self that she had at last conquered this territory and 
secured for herself this independent right. 

People had almost done telling her that they had 
heard that she was engaged to Jim Fellows, and of 
asking her when it was going to be announced. She 
plumed herself in a quiet way on the independence 
and spirit she had shown in the matter. 

Now, Jim was one of those fellows who in certain 
respects remain a boy forever. The boy in him was 
certainly booked for as long a mortal jourvey as the 
man; and at threescore years and ten one could not 
expect to meet in him other than a white-headed, -vi- 
vacious old boy. He was a driving, industrious, effi- 
cient creature. He was in all respects ideally fitted to 
success in the profession he had chosen; the very im- 
age and body of the New York press man—lively, 
versatile, acute, unsleeping, untiring, always wide- 
awake up and dressed and in full command of his 
faculties at any hour of day or night, ready for any 
emergency, overflowing with inconsiderate fun and 
frolic, and, like the public he served, going for his joke 
atany price. Since his intimacy with Alice she had 
assumed to herself the right of overlooking his ways 
and acting the part of an exterior conscience; and 
Jim bad formed the habit of bringing her his articles 
for criticism. And Alice flattered herself that she was 
not altogether selfish in accepting his devotion, but 
was saving him from many an unwise escapade, and 
exciting him to higher standards and nobler ways of 
looking at life. 

Of all the Christian and becoming réles in the great 
drama of life there is none that so exactly suits young 
ladies of a certain degree of gravity and dignity as 
that of guardian angel. 

Now, in respect to Jim, Alice certainly was fitted to 
sustain this réle. She was well posed, decided, sensible 
and serious in her conceptions of life, truthful and 
conscientious; and tbe dash of ideality which pervad- 
ed all her views gave to her, in the eyes of the modern 
New York boy, a sort of sacred prestige, like the halo 
around a saint. 

No one sees life on a harder, colder, more utterly 
unscrupulous side than the éleve of the New York 
press. He grinds ina mill of competition. He serves 
hard and severe masters, who in turn are driven up 
by an exacting, irresponsible public, panting for ex- 
citement, grasping for the latest sensation, The man 
of the press sees behind the scenes in every illusion of 
life; the shapeless pulleys, the dripping tallow candles 
that light up the show, all are familiar to him. 

To him come all the tribes who have axes to grind, 
and want him to turn their grindstones. Avarice, am- 
bition, petty vanity, private piques, mean intrigues, 
sly revenges, all unbesom themselves to him as to a 
father confessor, and invoke his powerfulaid. To him 
it is given to see the back door and back stairs of much 
that the world venerates, and he finds there filthy 
sweepings and foul débris. Even the church of every 
name and sect has its back door, its unsightly sweep- 
ings. He who is in so many secrets, who explores so 
many cabals, who sees the wrong side of so many a 
fair piece of goods with all its knots, and jags, and 
thrums, what wonder if he come to that worse form 
of scepticism—the doubt of all truth, of all virtue, of 
all honor? When be sees how reputations can be made 
and unmade in the secret conclaves of printing offices, 
how generous and holy enthusiasms are assumed as a 
cloak for low and selfish designs, how the language 





which stirs man’s deepest nature lies around loose in 
the hands of skilled word experts to be used in getting 
up cabals and carrying party intrigues, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at if he come to regard life as a mere 
game of skill, where the shrewdest player wins, It is 
exactly here that a true good woman is the moral sal- 
vation of aman. Such a woman seems to a man more 
than she can ever seem to her female acquaintances. 
She is to him the proof of a better world, of a truer 
life, of the reality of justice, {purity, honor, and un- 
selfishness. He regards her, to be sure, as unpractical 
and ignorant of the world’s ways, but with a holy ig- 
norance which belongs to a higher region. 

Jim had dived into New York life at first with the 
mere animal recklessness with which an expert swim- 
mer shows his skill in difficult navigation. Life was 
an adventure, a game, a game at which he was deter- 
mined nobody should cheat him, a race in which he 
was determined to come out ahead. Nobody should 
catch him napping; nobody should outwit him; he 
should be nobody’s fool. His acquaintance with a cer- 
tain class of girls was only a continuation of the bright, 
quick, adroit game of fencing which he played in the 
world. If a girl would flirt, so would Jim, he was aw 
courant of all the positions and strategy of that sort 
of encounter; he had all the persifiage of flattery and 
compliment at, his tongue’s end, and enjoyed the rus- 
tle and flutter of ribbons, the tapping of fans, and the 
bustle and mystery of small secrets, and little ‘‘ obs 
and ahs,” and feminine commotions that he could stir 
up in almost any bevy of nymphs in evenmg dresses, 
Speaking of female influence, there are some excep- 
tions to be taken to the general theory that woman 
has an elevating power over man. It may be doubted 
whether there is any of this divine impulse from pig- 
gling, flirting girls, whose highest aim is to secure the 
admiration and attention of men, and who to get it 
will flatter and fawn, profess to adore tobacco smoke, 
and even to have a warm side towards whiskey 
punch, girls whose power over men is based on an in- 
discriminate flattery of what men themselves feel to 
be their lower and less worthy nature. 

The woman who does really win for herself an in- 
fluence worth hgving is she who recognizes the divine 
in him under all worldly disguises, and invariably and 
strongly takes part with his bigher nature against the 
lower. This was the secret of Alice’s power over Jim, 
and this was why she had become in the secret and 
inner world of his life almost a religious image. All 
his dawnivg aspirations of rising to be somewhat 
higher than a mere chaser of expedignts, of higher 
objects and nobler purposes, had come from her ac- 
quaintance with him—an acquaintance begun on both 
sides in the spirit of mere flirtation, and passing from 
that to esteem and friendship. But in the case of a 
marriageable young man of twenty-five, friendship is 
like some of those rare cacti of the greenhouses which 
in an unexpected hour burst out into blossoms of un- 
told splendor. An engagement just declared in their 
circle had breathed a warmer atmosphere of sugges- 
tion around them, and upon that had come a position 
in his profession which offered him both consideration 
and money; and when Jim was assured of this bis first 
thought was of Alice. 

“Friendship is a humbug,” was that young gentle- 
man’s mental decision. ‘It may do all very well with 
some kind of girls,’”—and Jim mentally reviewed 
some of his lady acquaintances—* but with Alice Van 
Arsdel it is all humbug for me to go on talking friend- 
ship. I can't, and sha’n’t, and won’r.” And in this 
mood it was that he gave to Alice’s hand that startling 
kind of pressure, and something of this flashed from 
his eyes into hers. It was something like the gleam of 
a steel blade, determined, resolute, assured, that dis- 
concerted and alarmed her. It was like the sounding 
of a horn summoning a parley at the postern gate of a 
fortress, and the lady chatelaine was not ready either 
to surrender or to defend. Soin a moment Alice re- 
solved not to walk the four or five squares between 
her present position and home tete-a-tete with Jim 
Fellows, and she sat very composed and very still in 
her corner, and put in demand all those quiet, re- 
pressive tactics by which dignified young ladies keep 
back issues they are not precisely ready to meet. 

The general subject under discussion when Jim came 
in was a party to be given at Aunt Maria’s the next 
evening in honor of the Stepbenses, and when Angie 
and Mr. 8t. John would make their first appearance 
together as a betrothed couple. 

“Now, Jim,” said Eva, “how lucky that you came 
in, for I was just going to send a note to you. Here's 
Harry has got to give a lecture to-morrow night and 
can’t come in till towards the end of the evening. 
Now Alice is coming to dine and dress down here with 
me, and I want you to dine with us and be our escort 
to the party—that is, if you will put up with our 
dressing time and not get into such a state of perfect 
amazement as Harry always does when we are not 
ready at the moment.” 

“If you ever get a wife, Jim, you'll be made perfect 
in this science, waiting,” said Harry. ‘The only way 
to have a woman ready in season for a party is to shut 
her up just after breakfast and keep her at it straight 
along through the day, Then you may have her be- 
fore ten o’clock.”’ 

“You see,” said Eva, “that Harry’s only idea when 
he is going to a party is to get home again early. We 
almost never go, and then he is in such a hurry to get 
there so as to have it over with and be home again.” * 

“ Well, I confess, for my part, I hate parties,” said 
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Harry, “They always get agoing just about my 
usual bed time.” 

“Well, Harry, you know Aunt Maria wants an old 
fashioned, early party at eight o’clock at the latest, 
and when she says she wants a thing she means it. She 
would never forgive us for being late.” 

“Dear me, Eva, do begin to dress over night then,” 
said Harry. ‘You certainly never will get through 
to-morrow if you don’t.” 

“Harry, you sauce box. I think you talk abomina- 
bly about me. Just#because I have so many more things 
to see to than he has! A woman’s dress, of course, 
takes more time; there’s a good deal more to it, and 
every little thing has to be just rigbt.” 

“ Of course, I know that,” said Harry. ‘ Haven’t I 
stood, and stood, and stood while bows were tied, and 
picked out, and patted, and flatted, and then pulled 
out and tied over, and when we were half an hour 
behind time at that?’ 

“TI fancy,” said Alice, “that if the secrets of some 
young gentlemen’s toilets were unveiled, we should see 
that we were not alone in tying bows and pulling 
them out. I’ve known Tom to labor over his neck ties 
by the hour tegether; it took him quite as long to 
prink as any of us girls.” 

“ But don’t you be alarmed, Jim,” said Eva, “ we in- 
tend to be on time.” e 

“No, don’t,” said Harry, ‘‘ youcan have my writing 
table and get up your editorials while the conjuration 
is going on upstairs.” 

“Just think,” said Alice, “how Aunt Maria is 
coming out.”’ 

“Why, yes, it’s alarger affair than usual,” said Eva. 
“‘A hundred invitations! That must be on account of 
Angie.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Alice, ‘‘ Aunt Maria is pluming her- 
self on Angie’s engagement. Since she has discovered 
that Mr. St. John has an independent fortune there is 
no end of her praises and felicitations. Oh, and she 
has altered her opinion entirely about his ritualism. 
The Bishop, she says, stands by him, and what the 
Bishop doesn’t condemn nobody has any right to; 
and then she sets forth what a good family he belongs 
to, and so well connected! I'd like togee anybody say 
anything against Mr. St. John’s practices before Aunt 
Maria now!” 

“I’m sure this party is quite an outlay for Aunt 
Maria,” said Eva. 

“Oh,” said Alice, ‘she’s making all her jellies, and 
blanc manges, and ice creams in the house. You know 
how perfectly,she always does things. I’ve been up 
helping ber. She will have a splendid table. She was 
rather glorifying herself to me that she could get up 
so fine a show at so little expense.” 

** Well, she can,’”’ said Eva. “No onecan get more 
for a given amountof money than Aunt Maria. I sup- 
pose that is one of the womanly virtues, and one can 
learn as much of it from her as anybody.” 

“* Yes,” said Alice, “if a stylish party is the thing to 
be demonstrated, Aunt Maria will get one up more 
successfully, more perfect in all points, and for less 
money than any other woman in New York. She will 
have exactly the right people, and exactly the right 
things to give them. Her rooms will be lovely. She 
will be dressed herself to a T, and she will say just the 
right thing to everybody. All her nice silver and her 
pretty things will come out of their secret crypts and 
recesses to do honor to the occasion, and for one night 
all will be suavity and sociability personified; and 
then everything will go back into lavender, the silver 
to the safe, the chairs and lounges to their cover, the 
shades down, and her part of the world’s ‘debt of 
sociability done up for the year. Then she will add 
up the expense, and set it down in her account book. | 
and that thing’ll be done and checked off.” 

* A mode of proceeding which she was very anxious 
to engraft upon me,” said Eva; “but I am a poor 
stock. My instincts are for what she would call an 
expensive, chronic state of hospitality, as we live down: 
here.”’ 

“Well,” said Jim, “‘ when I get a house of my own 
I’m going to do as you do.” ; 

** Jim has get sight of the domestic tea-kettle in the 
future,’’ said Harry. ‘‘That’s the first effect of his 
promotion.” 

“Oh, don’t be in a hurry about setting up a house 
of your own,” said Eva. “I’m afraid we should miss 
you here, and you’re an institution, Jim; we couldn’t 
get on without you.” 

“Oh, Jim ought not to give up to one what was 
meant for mankind,” said Alice, hardily. “I think 
there would be a universal protest against his retiring 
to private life.” 

And Alice looked into the fire apparently as sweetly 
unconscious of anything particular on Jim’s part as 
if she had not read aright the flash of his eye and the 
pressure of his hand. 

Jim seemed vexed and nervous, and talked extrava- 
ganzas all the evening, with more than even his usual 
fluency, and towards ten o’clock said to Alice: 

“Tam ai your command any time, if you are ready 
to return home.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” said Alice, with that demure 
and easy composure with which young ladies avoid a 

crisis without seeming to seeit. ‘‘ Iam going to stay 
here to-night to discuss some important points of 
party costume with Eva; so mind you don’t fail us to- 
morrow night. Aw revoir!” 


(To be continued.) 
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HOME. 


A pastor writing to the Advance enters a rea- 
sonable and moving plea for those ministers who are 
past middle life and find themselves supplanted by 
younger men in the affections of the churches. It is 
for the Church, he says, to answer the question, What 
shall be done with these veterans? Their number is 
annually increasing. In one of the Northwestern 
States there are between twenty and thirty of this 
class, successful in past labors, ready to thrust in the 
sickle, but no man hath engaged them. He does not 
refer to the disabled, but to those able and willing to 
work, who are too old and too poor to engage in other 
callings, and who, moreover, enlisted in the ministry 
for life. 





A Bureau of Ministerial Supply is opened with 
the beginning of the New Year by the Congregational 
Association int Boston, for the purpose of facilitating 
communication between ministers looking for vacant 
pulpits and churches looking for pastors. A similar 
bureau was organized two or three years ago in con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Board of Missions in 
this city, but it failed to work, owing to the fact, we 
understand, that while unemployed ministers applied 
to it often enough, the pastorless churches did not 
make themselves known. Possibly the churches, most 
of them at least, had not heard of the bureau, no very 
great effort having apparently been made to advertise 
it. If the Boston enterprise is to succeed, it must look 
to this point and work its name and object among the 
deacons and trustees of the various parishes. This 
new bureau purposes at present to do no more than 
meet the wants of the denomination in New Engiand, 
and if successful, to branch out into wider territory. 
Its aim will be threefold, to accommodate ministers 
who wish employment only for { single Sunday, or for 
alimited time, or for a permanent period, as settled 
pastors. The committee of the Association who have 
this matter in charge are Rev. Drs. H. M. Dexter and 
J. O. Means, and J. P. Melledge, Esq., Boston Congr 
gational House. : 


“Tf, for maintaing the privilege of liberty in the 
denomination, any self-constituted judges of Baptist 
orthodoxy presume to impugn the standing of breth- 
ren with these (open-communion) opinions, we simply 
deny their right to pronounce judgment in such mat- 
ters.” In expressing itself so emphatically on this 
point, the Baptist Weekly deserves the highest credit, 
as it shows that it is fully awake to the tendency in 
the churches generally to be more and more tolerant 
of honest difference of views among members of the 
same denomination. It goes on to say also that there 
have always been persons among the Baptists who 
have been very liberal on the communion question. 
In many instances they have been received into mem- 
bership with a distinct avowal of their views, and by 
pastors whose sentiments are most pronounced on the 
prevalent side of this question. In this way not a few 
of the noblest men and women in the denomination 
have been brought into the churches, and tlsey are re- 
tained in hearty fellowship, notwithstanding their 
private opinions on this vexed question. ‘The wisdom 
of this policy,” says the Weekly, “none should gain- 
say, unless they are prepared to enforce a discipline 
that shall rid their churches of thiselement. For our- 
selves, while unwaveringly strict both in theory and 
practice, we shall ever protest against such a course. 
To press our differences on this point to the issue of 
discipline in our churches we aro sure was never 
thought of by our fathers, and to attempt it now 
would be to inaugurate a policy most impolitic and 
mischievous.” } 


Among the personal recollections of Father 
Boehm, the Methodist veteran, which Rev. John At- 
kinson is taking from his lips and publishing in the 
Methodist, his account of a remarkable revival of re- 
ligion in Maryland, at the beginning of the century, is 
more than interesting: ‘‘There is not a preacher liv- 
ing,” he tells Mr. Atkinson, ‘* who was at the General 
Conference of 1800. Of all the interested observers of 
that body and its doingsI only-remain. A great re- 
vival of religion prevailed in Baltimore during this 
General Conference. The revival began in Cecil Cir- 
cuit, eastern shore of Maryland, where Dr. Chandler 
was the preacher in charge. He was a great revival- 
ist. He was very powerful in his appeals to sinners, 
and a mighty instrument in promoting the work of 
God. He was wise in planning, end judicious, skillful 
and effective in executing, so that the revival move- 
ment was under the most able management. A great 
deal depends upon the arrangement of matters in re- 
vivals, and Chandler was a general. The work spread 
through the whole peninsula. Over many counties it 
rushed like fire. Everywhere there was intense ex- 
citement. Chandler, as the master spirit, went to and 
fro, preaching and guiding the movement. The meet- 
ings at numerous places were held daily. People fre- 
quently fell as if pierced through the head by a bullet. 
I was an actor in this remarkable revival, and I have 
seen strong men in attempting to go out of the meet- 
ing fall as if slain in battle. Dr. Chandler was the 
first I knew to adopt the plan of inviting seekers to 
the mourners’ bench. I was engaged in the work 





when this was done. It was a great advantage, be- 
cause with the seekers scattered all through the con- 
gregation it was difficult to give them suitable atten- 
tion. By bringing them together they were accessible 
to those who desired to instruct and encourage them. 
In the early part of the revival I saw twelve men 
kneel at the mourners’ bench and they were all quick- 
ly converted. One of them was Laurence Laurenson, 
many years an able minister of the Philadelphia Con- 
ference. The meetings were characterized by great 
earnestness and feeling. Sometimes the excitement 
would arrest the preaching, the people crying for 
mercy and Christians praying and talking to the 
mourners. The conversions were generally very 
clear. Often the converts would rise and praise the 
Lord; sometimes they would shout aloud, and some- 
times be melted into silence and tears. Into this work 
the whole membership entered. I have often seen 
Members on their knees agonizing in prayer for a 
deeper work of grace and then rise and shout as if 
just converted. The members labored among the 


people in the congregation, exhorting and pointing 


them to the Saviour., Several thousand souls were 
gathered into the Church on the peninsula during this 
great revival, and among the converts were many of 
the leading families, who became pillars of the 
Church. Methodigm has been a great instrument in 
saving this nation. From Cecil Circuit, where the 
work began, it spread to Baltimore. It was intro« 
duced into Baltimore by friends from that city attend- 
ing a quarterly meeting held on Cecil Circuit. When 
they returned they carried the fire with them. Then 
the General Conference began its sessions in the city, 
and gave an impetus to the movement. The members 
of the Conference entered heartily into the work. 
The Divine influence fell upon the congregations and 
everwhelmed them. Some would fall to the floor, 
others to their knees, while all would feel more or less 
the effect of the power. So pervasive and mighty was 
the work that persons would sometimes fall prostrate 
while walking on the street. At times the excitement 
threatened to break up the business of the Confer- 
ence. Itswept over the whole city, and many were 
saved.”’ 


As the only clergyman in El Dorado County, 
Cal., Rev. C. C. Pierce, of Placerville, enjoys the op- 
portunity of superintending a very scattered popula- 
tion in addition to having the charge of a regular 
parish. Besides holding services in Placerville each 
Sunday, he officiates at eighteen other places in their 
turn. Some one, writing admiringly of hit to the 
Pacific Churchman, describes the rector as indefatiga- 
ble in his work, and a traveler like the apostles of old 
witb neither purse nor scrip. Rejecting all compensa- 
tion other than his board and clothing, he starts out 
afoot for his various charges, his pockets charged with 
books and papers for the little ones, and frequently 
walks from eight to twenty miles in a day. He is a 
favorite with every one, both in and out of the church. 
A bachelor, and somewhat of a recluse, he is quite a 
student, and spends his rainy days shut up with his 
books. Mr. Pierce came to Placerville in 1861, and in 
1866 the present church was built at a,cost of twelve 
thousand doilars, the rector bearing half of the ex- 
pense. Recently, the ladies of the church held a festi- 
val for his benefit, at which two hundred and forty 
dollars was netted and handed over to Mr. Pierce. 
On the next Sunday, in talking to the children, he in- 
formed them of the manner in which he contemplated 
using the money, which was, characteristically, to in- 
vest it in the purchase of books, magazines, and papers 
for the little folks under his care throughout the 
county. 


PERSONAL Notres.—The Congregationalist’s 
statistics for 1874 show sixty ministers of the denomi- 
tion deceased; two bundred and eleven ordained or 
installed; and one hundred and eleven dismissed. 
Ninety new churches were organized during the year. 
—The New Haven lady who recently bequeathed $25,- 
000 to her pastor was Mrs. Josephine Hiilhouse, and 
the fortunate person is Rev. Dr. Harwood, rector of 
the Episcopal church on the green.—There are forty- 
four students in Chicago Congregational Seminary.— 
The address of Deacon S. 8. Smith, of Plymouth 
Church, San Francisco, at the organization of a new 
church, is spoken of as a straightforward business talk, 
and the Pacific adds: “If there are other deacons that 
can talk so, we hope they will often be heard in our 
councils. 








FOREIGN. 


The Rev. Dr. Shauffler, the veteran missionary 
of the American Board, who has been stationed at 
Constantinople for so many years, we see it stated, 
has retired from the mission field, to live with his son, 
also a missionary of the same Board, at Brunn, Aus- 
tria, having finished the translation of the Scriptures 
into the Turkish language. 


So far from reconciling the Free Church of Scot- 
land to the Established Church, the Patronage act has, 
on the contrary, aroused all the more opposition to it. 
Four or five large méetings have lately been held at 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and other places, at which the 
most unequivocal sentiments were expressed by lead- 
ing Scotch ministers, such, for instance, as Principal 
Rainy, Dr. Cairns, Dr. Robert Buchanan, Dr. Arnot, 
and others, totally rejocting the idea that anything 
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could win them back to the State Church. At Edin- 
burgh, the run of the addresses took their tone from 
the strongly -worded resolution presented by Dr. 
Rainy—namely: ‘That the continued endowment of 
one of the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, em- 
bracing only a minority of the Scottish people, is un- 
reasonable and indefensible; that the subjection of 
that Church to State control is obnoxious to the known 
feelings and wishes of the Scottish people; that the 
congregations of the Established Church, having been 
now invested with the right of electing their own 
ministers, ought also to assume the responsibility of 
self-support; and that the endowments enjoyed by 
the Established Church ought therefore to be now 
withdrawn, due regard being had to existing life in- 
terests.” 


Gladstone’s pamphlet on the Vatican decrees is 
respopsible for the succession of sharp things which 
the English press has since aimed at Vatican preten- 
sions. Two sentences from the Pall Mall Gazctte for 
a specimen: ‘“ According to the Ultramontane view, 
the State is divine, conscience rather diviner than the 
State, the Pope divinest of all. Conscience, in short, 
is a sort of dog, kept by the Pope to worry the State, 
but not permitted to bite his master.”’ 


Rev. Dr. Stoughton, of London, has resigned 
the pastorate of the Congregationalist church at Ken- 
sington, where he has been setiled for over thirty 
years, and it is said he wiJl take a professor’s chair at 
New College. It would appear that one reason why 
he resigns is the failure of a co-pastorate scheme he 
proposed to his church. Dr. Stoughton, known as oue 
of the foremost Congregationalist preachers on the 
other side, will be remembered as having mad¢4 a fine 
impression here during the Evangelical Alliance Con- 
ference. 








The Gdleck. 


[From Tuesday, Dec. 29, to Monday, Jan. 4.] 


Exit Dix, enter Tilden! And the one consola- 
tion that New Yorkers have is that while the State 
loses the best Governor it has had for years, there is 
no reason to doubt that his successor will prove 
equally good. There was a certain scholarly and aris- 
tocratic atmosphere about Governor Dix which was 
naturally offensive to the average lobbyist and his fol- 
lowing of district politicians. Nevertheless it lent an 
air of respectability to the executive surroundings 
which has been sad!y wanting of late years. And 
withal the Governor was a very Roman in his scorn 
of political trickery, with its demoralizing conse- 
quences. In the early days of his administration 
he was greatly hampered by party machinery, and 
countless efforts were made to influence him in various 
ways. Asimple determination to do his duty carried 
him through, however, and in the end freed him from 
many of his tormentors. He leaves his office with a 
reputation such as few public men can claim, and 
even his political opponents admit in their lucid in- 
tervals that the ‘‘ old General is on the square.”’ Gov- 
ernor Tilden was inaugurated on the lst instant. He 
has probably more of the qualifications which go to 
make an accomplished statesman than belonged to 
‘his predecessor. He will, if anything, be more pes- 
tered by office-seekers and ‘log-rellers’”? than was 
General Dix, but he will prove a hard customer for 
them to deal with, and we have every reason to be- 
lieve thaé he will be an eminently faithful and able 
officer. 











There was a mental reservation on the part of 
inflafionist Senators who voted for the Finance Bill. 
It now appears that the omission from the bill of any 
provision for the destruction or cancelation of green- 
backs withdrawn from circulation was a part of the 
programme. If the advocates of a coin currency had 
not agreed that the Treasurer should have authority 
to re-issue the withdrawn notes the bili could not 
have passed. If the House attempts to change the 
bill in this particular, it is quite certain that the Senate 
will not agree. Notwithstanding this manifest weak- 
ness in the bill, we are inclined to hope for its passage 
on the ground that there is no reasonable probability 
of anything better. A fixed time, remote though it 
be, for resumption is something gained, and as for tho 
re-issue of withdrawn greenbacks, that may be allow- 
ed to rest in the hands of Mr. Bristow. If he re-issues 
a dollar which has once been fairly withdrawn we 
greatly mistake the man. To be sure, it is not likely 
that he will be in office four years hence, but that does 
not necessarily imply that an inflationist will be his 
successor. Let us be thaukful for all that we can get 
in the way of legislatiom looking toward resumption. 
Negative contraction is, at all events, better than posi- 
tive inflation. 





There is no reason to find fault with the Con- 
gressional Committee now engaged in taking testi- 
mony in New Orleans. It consists of Messrs. Foster, 
Phelps and Potter—men whose reputations are, so far 
as we are aware, quite untarnished. The investigation 
is at present in that very unsatisfactory state which 
leaves the outside spectator wholly at a loss to surmise 
What may be the effect of the testimony on the minds 





of the committee. We look for diametrically opposite 
statements from witnesses in and about New Orleans. 
We shall not be disappointed, but we confess to having 
Hoped better things of the country parishes. Both 
parties will naturally send their best men to testify, 
but the committee will doubtless use its discretion in 
summoning witnesses on its own account. That the 
Conservative party in Louisiana contains the best ma- 
terial in the State there is no doubt, but it also con- 
tains the class from which slave-drivers and the like 
were drawn before the war, and which furnished 
desperadoes for both sides during its continuance. 
There will, no doubt, be an effort to keep this savage 
element in the background, but the committee should 
see a few specimens. On the other band, the carpet- 
bagger and the local negro politician should be cross- 
questioned unmercifully. Wetrust that the committee 
may reach a unanimous couclusion. A minority re- 
port on this matter is not wanted. Kellogg has had 
the effrontery to request the Committee to investigate 
the election of 1872, apparentiy forgetting that an in- 
vestigation has already been beld as to that affair,and 
decided against him by an intensely partisan Senate. 
In this connection we may mention the dismissal of 
Warmoth, held to answer for the kijling of Byerly, as 
related last week. It was beyond doubt a clear case of 
self-defense. 





The Postmaster- General disappointed us. 
We had supposed that a gentleman who had served 
as Governor of a State and as a foreign minister was 
sufficiently familiar with the customs of the service 
to have some regard for the feelings of Congressmen 
as regards their relations with their coustituents; but 
it seems that we were mistaken. Mr. Jeweli found, 
the other day, that the Department was paying’ 2600 
a day for 750 miles of stage service, aud he was so un- 
reasonabie as to notify the contractors that the price 
is too high. They replied that they would not con- 
tinue the service at a lower rate. Whereupon Mr. 
Jewell notified them that he would re-advertise the 
route. Very shortly be was favored by a call from 
the representative—nay, more, by the Senator repre- 
senting the State which includes the disputed route. 
This gentleman remonstrated against re-advertising, 
on the ground that his constituents would not get 
their mails in the meantime. The Postmaster replied 
that the mails in question might lie fora month be- 
fore he would approve a contract which he knew was 
obtained by “straw bids.” It is probable that the 
contractors will be brought to terms; but Mr. Jewell 
niust look out. He is tampering with the institutions 
of the country. He may effect a reform in the civil 
service, and for that he would never be forgiven. 


Spain was very near permitting the New Year 
to come in upon a government almost twelve months 
old. She saved her reputation, however, by a few 
hours, proclaiming Alfonso as King on the 3ilst of 
December. It may or may not be remembered that 
1874 was barely three days old when General Pavia ef- 
fected a coup d’état whereby the Castelar Govern- 
ment was overthrown, and Serrano became Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Simce that time as our readers 
are aware the nation has plodded monotonously 
on toward political and financial bankruptcy, with 
a fixedness of purpose surprising in a people so mer- 
curial in temperament. A fortnight ago, Carlism and 
Republicanism stood precisely where they did at any 
time within the year. That is, a score or two of pris- 
oners on either side, or a hamlet captured or lost, was 
enough to set telegrams flying over the world to the 
effect that one cause or the other was on the eve of 
permanent success. We are told now that the Alfons- 
ist re-action has been the current topic of conversa- 
tion in Spain for some time, but the English papers of 
a fortnight ago give it little prominence, and it may 


fairly be received as a seasonable surprise. w— 





Alfonso XII. is the son of that virtuous and 
exemplary sovereign, Isabella, late Queen of Spain, 
who abdicated in his favor six years ago. He is now 
seventeen years old; but male heirs to the Spanish 
throne are supposed to reach years of Giscretion at 
fifteen, or thereabout, so that this young fellow 
will put on his crown and weer it as long as may 
be in the serene consciousness that he is within 
the law. Alfonso has been studying at Woolwich, 
and it is understood that the English cadets creéit 
him with the ability to knock the Prince Imperial 
out of time when it comes to a personal matter be- 
tween them. However this may be, he has selected 
a thorough-paced Royalist ministry, has asked the 
Pope’s blessing after the manner of his fathers, 
has received pledges of allegiance on the part of 
army and navy, Carlist and Republican, and we can 
only wait now and see what will come of it. It is said 
that the death of Marshal Concha at the head of his 
troops delayed this revolution; but this is not ap- 
parent to the transatlantic observer. Certainly the 
Powers which tardily recognized the Republic a few 
weeks ago ought to be indemnified for the expenses 
incurred in transmitting their dispatches. As Ameri- 
cans we are of course interested in the settlement of 
our little St. Jago claim, which may be somewhat 
complicated by Alfonso’s accession. 


Gerrit Smith, whose life and honors are fully 
reviewed in another page, died in this city on Monday 
at the house of his nephew, John Cochrane, He had 





—— 


come to New York to spend Christmas with his rela- 
tions, and was apparently in perfect health until Sat- 
urday, when bis mind showed signs of failure, and he 
shortly sank into unconsciousness from which he did 
notrally. The attack was apoplectic in its character. 
There were no stated funeral services here, it being 
the wish of the family that these should take place at 
the home of the deceased. The body was accordingly 
conveyed to Peterboro’, and after simple services at 
the family mansion was buried in the cemetery near 
by. Notwithstanding the excessively cold weather, 
the thermometer marking some twenty degrees below 
zero, 8 large number of mourners gathered from the 
surrounding country and followed the body to the 
grave; among them were many negroes who owed 
him their liberty years ago, and have always cherished 
a faithful affection for their benefactor. Testimonials 
in the form of letters, floral crosses and the like were 
received from many associations of negroes, and from 
institutions founded for their benefit. Several of the 
race to which he gave so much of his life-work were 
among the pall-bearers who carried him to his grave. 
His funeral, in compliance with his known wishes, 
was simple, but it is not possible that the obsequies of 
such 2 mau should be whoily inconspicuous. 

Not more than haif a dozen of the great or fa- 
mous men who Gicd during the past year will be remem- 
bered a century ortwohence. Sumner, Strauss, Guizot, 
and Michelet form a group by themselves. They were 
all intellectually great. With them, perhaps, should 
be placed Livingstone; for although he died in August, 
1873, the news did not reach us until last January. His 
achievements were physical rather than intellectual, 
but his fame is as enduring as that of his more brilliant 
contemporaries. After the names mentioned come a 
score of others, but hardly any of them are entitled to 
rank with these in the eyes of their fellow men. Be- 
ginning with the Church, in a natural classification, 
we find among American clergymtn who died in 1874, 
Bishops Whitehouse, Morris and Lee, the Rey. Gorham 
Abbott, Dr. McLeod; the veteran revivalist Elder 
Knapp, Drs. H. E. Montgomery, T. M. Eddy, W. B. 
Shurtleff, Ezra Gannett, and Edward Kirk. Abroad, 
the Church of Rome kas lost Jean Francois Lanudriot, 
Archbishop of Rheims; Monsignor de Mérode, one of 
the Pope’s household; and Father Augustine Theiner, 
an eminent Jesuit. Dr. Charles R. Sumner is almost 
the only prominent English churchman whose death 
we have noticed. The Rev. Emile Cook, of France, a 
delegate to the Evangelical Alliance, will be remem- 
bered in this country. 

Besides Livingstone, science has lost Dr. Charles 
T. Beke, another successful African explorer, William 
Fairbairn, an engineer, and the builder of the first 
iron ship; Charles Beulé, a noted French archeeologist; 
Midler, an eminent German astronomer; Herman 
Merivale, the political economist; Quitelet, one of the 
founders of political and social science, and some 
thirty others with almost or quite equal claims for 
mention. All the especially conspicuous men whom 
we have named were more or less identified with lit- 
erature, but several others are gone who bad earned a 
more than local reputation. Charles Astor Bristed 
(Carl Benson) died early in January, and after his 
name we find Agnes Strickland; Jules Janii, the 
French critic, Mowbray Morris, long managing editor 
of the London Times; B. W. Proctor, better known as 
“Barry Cornwall’; Sidney Dobell, the poet; Anna 
Cabot Lowell, N. 8. Dodge, Adam Black, the Scotch 
publisher; Howard Staunton, the chess-player; and 
Nicolo Tommaseo, the Italian patriot and philologist. 
Among artists, Kaulbach, the Baron Triqueti, 
Charles Glayre, Owen Jones, the architect, and For- 
tuny were well known. With them also should be 
mentioned the famous singer, Parepa-Rosa. Sumner 
is, of course, most properly classed with statesmen. 
So also is Guizot, and these two dwarf the memories | 
of others by contrast. Millard Fillmore, however, did 
honorable service in this country, as did Goulard and 
Ledru-Rollin in France. Of American soldiers and 
sailors there have died during the year: General Dyer, 
Chief of Ordnance; Rear-Admiral Shubrick, the senior 
officer on the retired list; Generat John G. Foster, 
General Hartsuff, Commander Cushing, and General 
R. O. Tyler. Spain has lost two veterans, Concha and 
Espartero; the last within a few days. There is quite 
a long list of deaths inthe two English services, some 
of those named, as, for instance, Sir Henry Toombs 
and Sir Archdale Wilson, having scen severe and pro- 
tracted service. Among the philanthropists who have 
passed away are Ezra Cornell, Gerrit Smith, John 
Hecker, and Beriah Green. William Lunalilo, King 
of the Sandwich Islands, and predecessor on the 
throne of our late guest, Kalakaua, was, we believe, 
the only legitimate sovereign who died during the year. 
Gail Borden, the discoverer of the milk-condensing 
process, now so important an industry, deserves men- 
tion among inventors. We have by no means ex- 
hausted the list; indeed, a want of space forbids the 
mention of many who fairly rank with those we 
have named. After all, the necrological list of 1874 
bears no names more widely famous, in a certain 
sense, than those of the unfortunate twins Chang and 
Eng. Their celebrity, such as it is, is, probably, wider 
than that of our most honored dead, and a curious 
line of reflection the fact suggests on the relations 
which subsist between real services to the human race 
and mere notoriety, posthumous or otherwise. 
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Vot. XI, Nx o. 1. 








The Household. 








———————— ~ 
BABY. 
ERE’S not a blossom of beautiful May, 
i Silver of daisy or daffodil gay, 


Nor the rosy bloom of apple-trce flowers, 
Fair as the face of this baby of ours. 


} You could never find on a bright June day 
A bit of far sky so cheery and gay, 
Nor the haze on the hills, in noonday hours, 
Blue as the eyes of this baby of ours. 


There’s not a murmur of wakening bird, 
The clearest, sweetest that ever was heard 
In the tender hush of the dawn’s still hours, 
Soft as the laugh of this baby of ours. 


There's no gossamer silk of tasseled corn, 
No filmiest thread of the shy wood-fern, 
Not even the cobweb spread o’er the flowers, 
¥ine as the hair of this baby of ours. 


‘There's no fairy shell by the sounding sea, 

No wild rose that nods on the windy lea, 

No blush of the sun through April's soft showera, 
Pink as the palms of this baby of ours. 


May the dear Lord spare her to us, we pray, 
For many a long and sunshiny day, 
Ere he takes to bloom in Paradise bowers, 


This wee bit darling—this baby of ours. L. E. H, 





—— 


THE PET SPARROW -HAWK. 
By Mary EstHer MILLER. 


HEARD aeall, and Marion’s voice coaxingly 

floated up the stairway. ‘ Do, now, come down 
and tell us astory.” I had to, of course. “ And what 
shall it}be about?” ‘‘ Couldn’t it be about that sparrow 
hawk I saw to-day? There was a beautiful one, 
aunty, flying in and out among the trees in the orch- 
ard. As fast as he flew into one tree a flock of little 
birds flew out, and so they went from tree to tree, but 
I didn’tsee him get any. Finally he lighted in the small 
greening, and I saw him as plain as could be. Wasn't 
he a beauty, though! About as big as a robin, he 
stood there with his back toward me, of a tawny red 
color, patched with black, his neck and shoulders of a 
greyish blue, a patch of orange red upon the crown of 
his bead, and his long tail tipped with white and 
deeply bordered with black. He kept turning his 
head in a restless way as if eager for his dinner.” 
h: “Yes,” said I, searching my memory. ‘I can tell 
you a true story of a sparrow-bawk. It was not one 
that lived about here, but down in Georgia,” 

h. **That was where my father lived.” 

i} “Yes, but you must not interrupt. There was a 
little colored girl, who lived at a hotel in Brunswick, 
Ga. Her mammy was cook, and kept just as busy as 
could be all the time, frying chicken, broiling steak, 

‘oiling hominy and making corn bread, so that she 
had not much time to look after her one daughter. 
Only Saturdays she would wash and starch stiff a 
white apron for Edinan, and having braided her 
“woolly hair in tails the night before, she would comb 
it out in the most crimpy crimps, and let her play on 
the side walk, and then with her soft, large eyes and 
bits of white teeth always showing in her smiling 
mouth, she was just as pretty as avy white child. You 
know black chickens are just as pretty as white.” 

ti ** Not quite, aunty, but they are more cunning.” 

'T © Well, then, cunning, if that’s the word. Now 
Edinan had no brothers and sisters to play with, but 
she had a wonderful black cat, Pomp, as black and 
shiny as your father’s boots when just blacked. And 
this cat could do tricks like adog. She could stand on 
her hind legs and beg, and if her mistress did not no- 

tice her she would reach forward, gently touch her 

with her paw, and then fall back into the same posi- 
tion to wait till mistress, reminded, would drop a 
piece of meat; this Pomp would catch in her paws as 

-expertly as a ball player. And she was playful too; 
she would hide behind the doors, and spring out on 
, Edinan, sometimes so suddenly as to tip her over, but 
she did, net mind that. She loved that cat so she did 
not feel she could even eat her breakfast without 
. Pomp. 

“ Edinan’came in one morning, after the waiters and 
the boys had all filed off with the smoking breakfast 
for the big table, and there was her breakfast of 
hominy, and syrup, and corn bread, and, for a wonder, 
a ‘boiled egg. ‘Where's Pomp? said she, and she ran 
about calling at all the doors, ‘Pompey, Pompey, 
where is you? Where can she be, mammy?’ 

““*Oh, go long, i’se too busy to be waitin’ on your 
black cats for you. I don’t-see what you're so sot on 
that ole black creetur for. She’s no good. There’sa 
purty white kitteu with blue eyes I'll git for you some 

. day.’ 

***T don’t want no cat but Pompey. - [ can’t eat 
without her. I can’t sleep witheut her. Where is she, 
mammy.’ 
it **She’s done gone off to the woods, I reckon.’ 

,p “** No, maminy, teacher says you must tell the truf.’ 
'f “* Well, then, chile, the dogs have worrited her so I 
told Jake to shoot her a1 put her out of her misery, 
and she’s done buried under de gum tree dar,’ At 

hese words poor Edinan felt badly engugh. She 





‘seemed to choke when she tried to eat her breakfast. 
Finaily sbe left it and ran off somewhere to cry alone. 
There was avery long passage led from the kitchen 
to the dining room; a door at the end of this opened 
into a wide hall; this door was always open, and be- 
hind this was the only secret place on the premises 
that Edinan could appropriate. Here she used to 
come to pray since her teacher taught her how. And 
when she got iv behind this door, itseemed to ber that 
the Father in heaven looked right down into her 
heart. To this refuge she ran; what she did and said 
there I do not know, but when sbe came out she 
wiped away the last tear and stood smiling as ever in 
the door-way. ‘Just at this moment she spied Henry 
comiug towards the dinnig room with a sparrow- 
hawk in his arms. ‘ Let me see,’ said she, quickly. 
‘Wish I had him. What you going to do with him? 

***My ole mas’r sent him to Mr. Billings, a Northern 
gentkeman what boards here.’ 

“Mr, Billings, who was at that moment eating his 
breakfast of fried mullet in the cheerless dining- 
room, wasa gentleman of the true sort, one who did 
not think it necessary to say ‘You lie” to everybody 
who differed from him, neither was he always bragging 
how much smarter we Yankees are than anybody else. 
He always said that human nature was very much 
alike everywhere, and that one would find about as 
large a proportion of kind, nice people in one section 
of the country as another. Consequently he won fa- 
vor with Southerners, and they were constantly 
doing kind things for him. Now, as he was a natural- 
ist, here was Henry bringing him a new pet, a sparrow- 
hawk, slightly wounded in one wing. ‘There’s heaps 
of ’em cackling in the woods back yere, and mas’r jus’ 
tole me to fotch this one over to you.’ Mr. Billings 
had a fine large cage got for the bird and placed in his 
office, Which was situated in a yard back of the hotel, 
under the shadow of a great live oak. 

“Just at dusk that evening, before the lamps were 
lighted, a little girl might be seen flitting around this 
same office. It was the time of the tea-hour in the 
great hotel, and the gentleman was there, leaving only 
old Tom, the servant, at the office. A flickering light 
shone through the windows from an open fire in the 
great chimney, for it was late in the autumn and the 
evenings were cool. As Edinan hovered around, 
wishing but not daring to goin, Tom came out and al- 
most ran over ber in his haste. ‘Lor’,’ said he, ‘go 
straight in dar, chile, if yer want ter, but mind not 
touch a thing, and jest fly when you hear anybody 
coming. l’se going down the street for some of tkat 
air kerosene.’ 

“Without a word Edinan stepped across the threshold 
and entered this delightful, mysterious abode of pets 
she had heard of but never seen. On tiptoe, with her 
finger on her lips, she stole around the room, as the 
uncertain light danced up and down, now revealing, 
now hiding wonderful things. She passed the box of 
the pet alligator, opening his jaws half the length of 
his body. She heard thumping along, among the 
shadows, an immense turtle; the thump, bump, half 
scared her, till she caught sight of his great back. 
‘Ho, you old gopher,’ saié she, ‘it is time you were 
digging your winter hole. I’m not afeard of you.’ 
Far back in the room a kildeer ran swiftly back and 
forth, uttering his plaintive cry, and there on a perch 
was a great barred owl, just waking up from his all- 
day sleepiness. His eyes glowed like cats’ eyes when 
they shine in the dark, and he moved his wings back 
and forth, preparing fora flight. But it was none of 
these Edinan sought. Right on the table, in the strong 
light of the fire, stood the new cage with its occupant, 
the sparrow-hawk. Before this the child paused ad- 
miringly. He stood erect, after the hawk fashion, his 
eye ‘like a jewel’s for brightness,’ flashing on her, 
and his pretty spotted breast turned towards her. 
Edinan new produced from her pocket a piece of rare 


steak that she had secreted for the very purpose, and 


held it to the bars of the cage. As quick asa flash, the 
hawk grasped it, set his foot upon it, and loeked 
around witb a lordly air, as who should say, Let him 
rob me who dares, before he began to tear it to pieces. 
While he was eating, Edinan talked to him after this 
fashion: 

“*Q you pretty creetur, how nice you do keep 
your feathers; you don’t have no mammy to wash 
and smooth ’em for you, but they look jest as nice. 
Weuder how long you've worn these yere; whole year, 
perhaps, and they look jest as pretty. Yow’re amazin’ 
pretty, anyhow. God made you with all these yere 
feathers and shining eyes. Teacher says we mus’ 
thank God for everything. Thank you, God, for 
makin’ birds and takin’ care of ’em.’ And having 
emptied her pocket of meat, she thought it must be 
time to go, and with a deep sigh of satisfaction she 
stole out as softly as she had come in. 

“Now, you may be sure that Edinan repeated this 
visié many times, till after a while she could not eat 
her supper without a visit to her pet. And youshould 
have seen him then. When he spied her far off, he 
would begin to bow his head, walking quickly back 
and forth, and cackling noisily. He certainly knew 
her and was delighted to see her. 

“There came a time when Mr. Billings was called to 
Savannah fora week. Before he went he thought to 
set his little hawk free. So taking the cage out on a 
bright morning, he opened the door and Mr. Hawk 
was at liberty, but alas! his wing still drooped and he 
could only make short flights, alighting amongst the 
chickens. Mr. Billings, puzzled to know what to do 





with the creature, looked about and there was this 
littie girl. ‘What are you going to do with him, Mr. 
Billings?’ said she. 

“*T don’t know; give him to you, I guess, do you 
think you could take good care of him?’ 

“ *Oh ves, indeed I could.’ 

“* Would you feed him and not forget him ? 

“¢*That I would.’ 

‘“** Well then, here’s a dime for you; take good care of 


him, and when I come back from Savannah bring him 


around to show to me.’ 

“I think the mother of Moses could not have been 
more pleased when the princess paid -her for nursing 
her own child than Edinan was at the dime that paid 
her for taking care of what she called her own pet. 

‘From that time the little creature was inseparable 
from Edinan. When she ate, he tore his meat beside 
her. When she slept, he perched on the baek of a 
chair close by, and at all hours of the day they might 
be seen together, Polly, as she called him, riding on her 
shoulder, or, as he preferred, on the top of her head. 
From time to time she brought him around to the 
office and Mr. Billings always rewarded her faithful- 
ness, till she feit quite rich in money. The last sight 
the Northern gentleman saw as the steamer left the 
shore for the homeward voyage was the smiling 
Edinan standing on the wharf with her pet.on her 
shoulder.”’ 


Che Hittle 
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HOW BOB WATCHED THE ORCHARD. 
By C. A. G. 


OB, Jamie, and Lina were visiting at Uncle 

Blair's. It was always pleasant there; in maple- 
sugar time, at the strawberry season, or in the winter 
even; but the children thought no time like this au- 
tumn, when the forests looked like giant bouquets of 
scarlet, yellow and brown, and the orchards blushed 
with ruddy fruit. 

’ They made a @aily expedition with Peleg, the hired 
man, for windfalls in the * far orchard,” lymg a mile 
and a half up the hillside, and looked forward with 
delight to the time when the regular apple-gathering 
should begin. The “ near orchard” was quite close to 
the house and contained many choice young trees just 
coming into bearing. Uncle Blair was very proud of 
this fruit and Bob sympathized with him so heartily 
as to almost feel that the apples were a particular 
credit to himself. So his wrath was great one day 
when he heard Peleg saying: 

“ Well, Squire Blair, them Squantum hill boys have 
got an idea of the near orchard this year. Seems 
they stole the best part of the high bough sweets last 
night.” 

“Tut, tut!’ said Uncle Blair, mildly. “That's very 
bad. What did the poor fellows want to plague me so 
for?” 

“*Cause your apples are best in town, I expoct,” 
drawled Peleg, and Bob exclaimed: 

“Tt's a blazing shame, uncle! Won’t you put them 
in jail?’ 

“It would be difficult to prove what boys were 
guilty, Bob. We must be patient and keep a closer 
watch on the trees,’’ said his uncle. p 

Bob thought this remark too easy, as he rushed 
away to tell Jamie the bad news. 

“Tt’s stealing, and awfully mean,” he said. 

‘““Maybe they don’t know any better,” said Lina, 
who hated to hear anyone blamed for any cause what- 
ever. 

* And every body doesn’t call it stealing to take 
fruit,’”’ said Jamie, who always sided with Lina. 
**Don’t you remember Sanford Miles said the college 
boys used to go out and rob people’s orchards just for 
a joke?” 

‘Then I'll never go to cellege if it’s going to turn me 
into a sneak and a thief!”’ hotly replied Bob, who had 
valiantly attacked the Latin Grammar last term at 
school, and looked with admiration on the first class, 
who were to enter Yale next year. ‘‘ Anyhow, I should 
not think you'd excuse those Squantum hill boys, 
when they were Uncle Blair’s apples!’ 

Bob pleaded to share Peleg’s watch that night, but 
whether the rogues suspected a trap, or whether they 
had other trees on hand, they came no mere then, nor 
for several nights. 

“Scared, maybe,” said Peleg. 

“Td scare ’em, if you would only let me have your 
gun and sit up,” said Bob. 

“And shoot yourself? that wouldn’t pay,’’ answered 
Peleg, provokingly. 

“T can fire a gun; papa taught me, and I’m not such 
a noodle as to point it at anyone, unloaded or not,” 
said Bob, rather grandly. ‘My tather believes in 
teaching and trusting his boys.” 

But zeal burned in Bob’s heart to distinguish himself 
and disconcert the Squantum beys, who, he felt sure, 
had not made their only raid on the near orchard. So 
one nignt when he tossed wakefully on his little white 
bed thinking of it, it came into his mind tc get up 
softly and just look to see if all was right. Tv think 
was to act with Bob. He slipped into his clothes, 


crept down-stairs, and let himself out at the side 
doer. 
A few steps onward the fence of the near orchard 
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'Joomed up in the starlight. All was still, the ‘trees 
3 stood shadowy and dark in the gloom, and Bob was 


just turning back when he heard a rustle and stealthy 
approaching footsteps. It was a moment’s work to 
dash to the house, up into Peleg’s room, and shake 
= that worthy man from his first slumbers. 
é ‘Wake up—the near orchard’s stealing the Squan- 
5 tum boys—get your shoot and gun em!” roared Bob, 
& dancing about in excitement. 
}p. “* Ugh! eh? apples? yes, sir!” grunted Peleg, but in 
Be less time than it takes to write it, he was awake, 
: ; dressed, and hurried out, closely followed by Bob the 
bold. A dark figure ran along under the trees and 
climbed the farther fence just as Peleg came up. 
: je Hoh! stop there!’ he shouted, giving chase at 
e ‘once; and Bob, knowing that his legs would not be 
sufficient for the race, clapped his hands in glee and 
went back to explain matters to the awakened family. 
It was an hour before Peleg came back. 
$ ‘Did you catch him?” asked Bob, eagerly. ‘Cateh 
him! I'll catch you,” began Peleg, fiercely; and 
good-nature overcame wrath and he uttered a peal of 
sonorous laughter. 
“It was old deacon Fales going home across Jots 


then 


from seeing the sick Wellmans up on the hill,”’ be ex- 
“plained as soon as he could speak. ‘‘He thought my 


yell was some Squantum roughs and was scared. So 
he ran and I after him, bumping up against trees, 
sloshing into the mud—there! such a chase you never 
saw. Finally 1 collared him, and we were just the 
surprisedest pair then! I had to go clear home with 
him, for the poor old man was ali beat out running.” 

} There was great laughter over Peleg’s story and the 
é wesult of Bob’s zeal. 

‘ts “T should think you could have told deacon Fates’s 
broad back from a Squantum boy, if it was dark,” 
said Bob, full of mirth. 

** Never mind; I’ll be even with you yet,” said Peleg, 
and with this mysterious threat he went to bed again 
and so did the others, though Bob awoke Jamie twice 

by laughing over the mistaken chase. 

A few days went by, and the apples in the near 
orcbard were ready for gathering. ‘It shall be done 
to-morrow or the next day,’. said Unele Blair, and 
Peleg carried out baskets and ladders, that the work 
might begin in the early morning. Then Bob sought 
Jamie, excited with a grand scheme. 

*“Those fellows will be sure to come to-night,” he 
said. “They took half Mr. Hall’s fruit the very night 
before he meant to pick it. Let’s watch the orchard.” 

“How? Auntie will never let us stay out doors all 
‘Wight,’ said Jamie, interested but doubtful. 
| Bob’s wit foresaw this, and it was his plan to spend 
the night in the tool-house chamber, an unfurnished 
room given up to the boys for a rainy-day play place, 
with a square window looking out directly into the 
Mear orchard. It took much coaxing to gain consent 
to this, but at last Bob carried up his small bed and a 
pair of blankets, set the window wide open, and sur- 
yeyed the scene with satisfaction. 

“You can lie down and I'll take the first watch,” he 
Said to his brother. ‘‘ Uncle wouldn’t let me put any- 
thing but powder in this pistol, but the noise will 
frighten them, and Peleg agreed to come out when he 
heard it. It will be mooniight, but the window is in 
shadow, so I can see and not be seen.” 

Nine o’clock found the boys at their posts, Jamie 
protesting! he would never fall a®eep, Bob sitting on 
@ oushion under the window, his head on a level with 
the sill, and his eyes very bright and wide open. 
| The meon must have Jaughed at the picture it saw 
fais it struggled through the clouds and sailed across 
the sky, but moon and clouds had disappeared when 
the rising sun flung a handful of rays right in Bob’s 
face, and with a great start he awoke. 


| 





3 “Tsay, Jamie!” he cried, springing up, and then he 
Rc rubbed his eyes and stared about. The useless pistol 
ia day where it fell from his hand. Jamie slept peace- 
a fully, curled up in a blanket; and on the trees before 
the window, the trees so loaded twelve hours before, 


Hot an apple hung! 

A few scattered ones, and the trodden turf told the 
story of some skiliful midnight marauders, unseen and 
, unheard by the little watchman. 

%. : To say that Bob danced with rage as he had ones 
anced with glee is to feebly picture his state; but he 
was a sensible boy, and soon grew calm, awoke his 
brother, and outwardly composed went down to meet 
the family. 

“Didn't hear any pistol last night,” said Peleg, who 
was lingering near the door as the boys came in. 

| ‘Welcome, brave watchman!” said Uncle Blair. 

§* After breakfast you will deserve a lion’s share in the 
apple-gathering.” 

Bob coughed; the words choked him; 
ged but manful, 

5 “Uncle—I—the truth is—I was such a baby as to go 
to sleep—and the apples are picked by somebody. 
I'm so ashamed I sha’n’t mind what any body says.”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” roared Peleg, while two tears of pride 
and shame rose to Bob’s eyes. He would not let them 
fall, however. 

“Bravo!” said Uncle Blair. “You don’t deserve 
any longer trial. Come here, Bob.” 

| He ded the wondering boy to the large store-house, 
and there, lying each kind in its bin, was the fruit 
from the near orchard. There was no mistaking it, 
rosy and golden and fragrant, the family royal of 
apples. 

“Ho, ho! ha, ha, ha!” and Peleg doubled up with 


then he said, 





laughter again. “I said I[’d be even with you, didn’t | 
ts 

“Did you do it?” gasped Bob, thinking himself in a 
dream. 

‘“*Well, [did—I and the men. Worked like beavers 
in the moonlight, and didn’t make a ‘ite of noise. 
Fact is, I went out and found you asleep, and couldn’t | 
help joking you, ‘cause | owed you for chasing deacon | 
Fales, you know. I will say you’ve got good grit to | 
take a joke,’ added Peleg, candidly. 

“T don’t care, now,” said Bob, fiinging bis head 
down and his heels up with a squeal of delight. ‘ As 
long as those Squantum fellows haven't really got them 
Ican stand it. Good for you, Peleg, you’ve beaten 
me this time.”’ 





THE DOLD’S PARTY. 


By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


-7-OU have all heard of the famous ‘“‘eld woman 
who lived in her shoe, and bad so many chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do.”’ Weill, my-little 
friend, Bella Woodruff, is very much in the same posi- 
tion in regard to her dolls. She has so many that they 
are a constant care to her. Their dresses, for home 
and visiting and the street, their education and their 
deportment, keep her all the time full of anxiety; so 
full, indeed, that I wonder the little Tot has time for 
anything else. She is only five years old, and it is 
very amusing to see her preside over her family. There 
are ten of them inall. The first is a fine lady, O, such 
a fine lady, all the way from Paris. She has a com- 
plete wardrobe of the most beautiful dresses, for all 
times of day and evening, the very loveliest under- 
clothing, the gayest wraps, the richest cloaks and bon- 
nets, and little saucy hats that a Broadway belle might 
envy. She has also a Saratoga trunk, a waterproof 
with straps, and an umbrella marked with her name. 
This doll ought to be happy, and us far as I ean see, 
she is perfectly at ease, for I never saw a tear in her 
eye orascowl on her forehead. She is always calm 
and quiet as a fine lady ought to be. Number twoisa 
fine gentleman who is devoted to Mademoiselle, and 
who will marry her sometime, Bella says. The gentie- 
man is not a Mopsieur, he is only plain Mr. Fred, 
named after Bella’s brother. He didn’t come from 
Paris, and doesn’t speak French, and so the love-mak- 
ing progresses very slowly; for the haughty Madem- 
oiselle won't take the slightest notice of bim, and often 
sits directly in front of him for a whole day, com- 
pletely ignoring his distraeted appearance. Bella bas 
been anxiously enquiring abouta French book with 
“easy lessons’? for dolls, by which Mr. Fred could 
learn at least to say “Je t'aime.” I suggested oral 
lessons, but she answered gravely that Mr. Fred can- 
not understand anything but doll language. After 
this interesting pair the next persona of importance is 
a sailor, who has been all over the world, and spends 
most of his time now in telling of the wonders he has 
seen to the rest of the dolls. He always wears navy 
blue, with a sailor collar and knot, and his whole man- 
ner is jolly and happy-go-easy. 

After Jack, the personage that would interest you 
most is a big, motherly, colored lady, who always ap- 
pears in an immense bandana turban and white apron, 
She is the cook, and is supposed to be very deep in the 
mysteries of the cuisine. Bella has a little cook book, 
full of recipes for doll food, including all kinds of 
dainty desserts and confectionery. 

I think you would like the cook as well as any mem- 
ber of Bella’s family, for she is very good-natured, 
and hasn’t a spark of conceit. The rest are just other 
dolls, and there is no use in describing them. 

You should see Bella in her play-room, with these 
porcelain and rubber folks, trying to do her duty as 
mother and mistress and teacher. 

** Now, Ma’m’selle,” she will say, ‘‘ why do you try 
my patience so, when I do so much for you all the 
time? I should like to see you @ little kinder to poor 
Mr. Fred, who loves you so. Jack, you are too lazy to 
ever be anybody of any importance. I'll send you to 
sea again before the week is out if you don’t take your 
little sisters for a walk this lovely day. Oh, you 
needn’t say you are not used to the dry land; it’s only 
idleness, you know it is. Dinah, you must wash all 
the windows this morning, for I ’spect company te- 
morrow; and you must make some cake—such as you 
made the last time the minister was here.” 

Then all the small fry get scolding or advice, as the 
occasion requires, and the little lady leaves them for 
her promenade with nurse. 

One morning she called them all together, and told 
them with great gravity that she should give them a 
party that very night. ‘Ma’m’selle should wear ber 
pink satin, with the train and point lace and white 
satin boots; and Mister Fred must come out in full 
evening dress; and all the young people should wear 
the very best things they had; and Dinah should pass 
the ’freshments.” 

All the family were invited to this pantomimic festi- 
val, which was to be inaugurated at the early hour of 
six. The dolls’ table was set with the daintiest of 
dainties, and mamma and papa and Brother Fred and 
Aunt Jenny took their seats gravely around the room. 
Everything was in a fair way'to go on most beauti- 
fully. The sailor looked eager to get at the goodies. 
The French lady tried to look as if she didn’t care, but 
everybody with half an eye could see that she was in 
a great hurry to be eating the bon-bons and ice-cream. 


| around the 


assemblage. 





Mr. Fred stared straight at the cold chicken, and 
seemed to have forgotten thata despairing lover ought 
never to be hungry; and all the common dolls were 
ready to cry with impatience. 

The moment came for Bella to arrange the couples 
table. She said, with a flourish, “Now, 
ladies and gentlemen—"’ but before she could proceed 
further, there was a great commotion. Brother Fred’s 
big Newfoundland dog was in the very midst of the 
Straight to the doll’s table he ran, 
swinging his bushy tail, and over went the salads, and 
the cream, aud the coffee, nearly frightening the poor 


hungry creatures out of their wits. An ice was 
thrown directly upon the head of Mr. Fred. A plate 


of currant-jelly completely buried one of ma’m'- 
sell’s satin boots. The coffee urn was overturned imto 
the sailor’s manly bosom, and Dinah was completely 
deluged in oyster-soup. Three or four of the youngest 
and most inexperienced of the party were crushed by 
the dishes, and one unfortunate creature had both 
legs broken. I am obliged to say that everybody 
laughed at the misfortunes of these poor things, 

though I think that tears would have done more 
honor to their hearts. Bella was mercilessly whisked 
off to bed, in the very midst of ber distress, by nurse; 
but her mother followed, and talked her to sleep with 
descriptions of the wonderful new dresses that the 
dolls should have, and promises of heavy damages for 
the unfortunate creature whose figure was ruined for- 
ever by the accident. 





Puzzles, 


A CLASSICAL ENIGMA, 
88 Letters. 


38, 33, 59, 61, 69, roddess of the hearth. 

6, 18, 60, 10, special messenger of the King and Queen of 
Olympus. 

75, 9, 65, 50, 54, 55, 63, 23, 77, one of the Furies whose heads had 
dangling snakes instead of hair. 

7h, 76, 45, 14, 60, 27, one of the Muses. 

57, 12, 61, 26, 72, a stream whose waters destroyed the mem- 
ory. 

86, 27, 40, 11, 83, the “ most learned of the Romans.” 

58, 77, 18, 51, 33, 75, 79, goddeas of fishes. 

8, 37, 67, 54, 19, 11, 50, 47, 43, 78, the guardian of the golden 
apple which Terra gave to Juno as a weddir® gift. 
, 83, 51, 40, 69, 61, 12, 10, an ancient Greek philosopher. 

1, 40, 39, 41, 77, an island in the Mediterranean sea on which 
Jupiter was born. 

49, 24, 84, 51, 53, 81, 24, 10, the son of Jupiter and Alemenre. 

BO, 37, 84, 56, 46, 50, 69, goddess of the earth or the lower world. 

52, 6, D4, 54, 56, 7, 11, 13, 68, 37, 78, the most celebrated physician 
of antiquity. 

31, 75, 49, 87, 15, 69, the goddess of wisdom. 

64, 60, 59 29, 63, 2U, the attribute of Pallas. 

74, 6, T7, 84, 83, King of Syracuse. 

£2, 85, 40, 43, 36, 25, 70, 71, 31, a sacred brook. 

20, 70, 71, 16, -, a Cretan hero and law-giver. 

1, 20, 54, 42, 9, 25, 11, 22, 73, 24, wife of Neptune. 

3, 21, 34, 56. 22, 13, mother of Apollo. 

4, 6, 15, 32, the element over which Solus presided. 

7, 16, 20, 88, 80, 59,a king who sacrificed himself for his country. 

83, 2, 85, 15, most ancient composer of hymns. 

54, 50, 87, 88, 70,31, the birth-place of the Muses. 

4, 70, 54, 54, 56, 51, 11, 87, 62, 83, a fountain which inspired ali 

who drank of it. 

36, 13, 66, 61, 39, 10, one of the companions ef Eneas, 

7, 50, 15, 19, made from the fruit of the vine. 

35, 12, 2, 3, 87, daughter of Athamas, 

82, 12, 2, 54, 5,9, a city of Greece, 

48, 45, 18, what Helen caused. 

The whole is a quotation from Whittier. 

RutTs and Macau. 





HIppEN Crrrms (New Method). 


1. Rule over men early. 
2. At times hear eminent Nubians speak. 
“ Vorta.” 


RIDDLEs. 


1. Te my first my second led my third, an exclamatiea, 
2. Under my first my second is standing, my third an untruth, 


Ny. BI, 
ANAGRAMB. 
Flow. Thus, 
Take. Deeps. 
Bores. More. 
Amenfirmt, Home mat. 
Pie crust. Hurt. 
Pore. Army. 
Bail rot moe. . Last. 
Rood, > Teach. 
LitTLe Own. 
A SquaRrE Worp. 
1. A city in the British Isles. i 
2. A city in Portugal. 
3. A city in France. 
4. A river in Europe. 
5. The birthplace of Edward Young. 
De Forrest. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DBC. %. 
A Charade.—(Sham pain) Champegne. 


A Square Word.— GOoMET 
oLu iv Bs 
MINB 8S 
EVENT 
THST SBS 
ADiamond Purde— A 
SPA 
APRIL 
& ie 
L 


A Geographical Puaale.—F ynes Moryson. 
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‘Miscellany. 


WASHINGTON’s STRENGTH. —Gen. 

Wilson relates an account of a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Custis, from which he ob- 
tained some interesting personal remin- 
iscences of Washington. ‘ During a visit 
at Arlington House, Virginia, in 1854, the 
writer asked Mr. Custis if Washington 
could, like Marshal Saxe, break a horse- 
shoe, and received for reply that he had 
no doubt he could had he tried, for his 
hands were the largest and most power- 
ful he bad ever seen. Mr. Custis then 
gave several instances of the General’s 
strength, of which I recall the follow- 
ing: When Washington was a young 
man, he was present on one occasion, as 
looker on, at wrestling games, then the 
fashion in Virginia. Tired of the sport, 
he had retired to the shade of a tree, 
where he sat perusing a pamphiet, till 
challenged to a bout by the hero of the 
day and the strongest wrestler in the 
State. Washiugton declined, till taunted 
with the remark that he feared to try 
conclusions with the gladiator, calmly 
eame forward, and without removing 
his coat, grappled with his antagonist. 
There was a fierce struggle for a brief 
space of time, when the champion was 
hurled to the ground with such tremen- 
dous force @s to jar the very marrow in 
his bones. Another instance of his pro- 
digious power was his throwing the stone 
across the Rappahannock at Fredericks- 
burg—a feat that it is quite safe to say 
has never been performed since. Later 
in life a number of young gentlemen 
were contending at Mount Vernon in 
the exercise of throwing the bar. Wash- 
iugton, after looking on for some time, 
walked forward, saying, ‘Allow me to 
try,’ and grasping the bar sent the iron 
flying through the air twenty feet be- 
yond its former limits. Still later in his 
career, Washington, whose ‘age was like 
a lusty wénter, frosty, yet kindly,’ ob- 
served three of his workmen at Mount 
Vernon vainly endeavoring to raise a 
large stone, when, tiréd of witnessing 
their unsuccessful attempts, he put them 
aside, and, taking it in his iron-like 
grasp, lifted it to its place, remounted 
his horse, and rode on.”’ 

THE OLD-FASHIONED MoTHER. — 
Thank God some of us have had an old- 
fashioned mother. Nota woman of the 
period, enameled and painted, with her 
great chignen, her curls, and bustle, 
whose white, jeweled hands never felt 
the clasp of baby fingers; but a dear, 
old-fashioned, sweet-voicea-mother, with 
eyes in whose clear depths the love 
light shone, and brown hair just thread- 
ed with silver lying smooth upon her 
faded cheek. Those dear hands, worn 
with toil, gently guided our tottering 
steps in childhood, and smoothed our 
pillow in sickness, even reaching out to 
us in yearning tenderness. Blessed is 
the memory of an old-fashioned mother. 
It floats to us now, like the beautiful 
perfume from some wooded blossoms. 
The music of other voices may be lost, 
but the entrancing memory of her will 
echo in our souls forever. Other faces 
may fade away, and be forgotten, but 
hers will shine on. When in the fitful 
pauses of busy life our feet wander back 
to the old homestead, and, crossing the 
weil worn threshhold, stand once more 
in the room so hallowed by her pres- 
ence, how the feeling of childish inno- 
cence and dependence comes over us, 
and we kneel down in the molten sun- 
shine, streaming through the open win- 
dow—just where long year’ ago we knelt 
by our mother’s knee, lisping “ Our 
Father.” How many times when the 
tempter lured us on has the memory of 
those saered hours, that mother’s words, 
her faith and prayers, saved us from 
plunging into the deep abyss of sin. 
Years have filled great drifta between 
her and us, but they have not hidden 
from our sight tho glory of her pure, 
unselfish love. 


LovE OF CHILDREN.—If I were to 
choose among all gifts and qualities that 
which on the whole makes life pleasant- 
est, 1 should select the love of chil- 
dren. No circumstance can render this 
world wholly a solitude to one who has 
this possesion. “If I value myself in 
anything,” sazi the lonely Hawthorne 
“it is on having & smile that children 
love.’ They are such prompt little be- 








ings, too: they require so little prelude. 
Hearts are won in two minutes at that 
frank period, and so long as you are true 
to them they will be true to you. They 
have a hearty appetite for gifts, no 
doubt, but it is not for tlfese that they 
love the giver. Take the wealth of the 
world, and lavisa it with counterfeited 
affection; I will win all the children’s 
hearts away from you by empty-handed 
love. In Visiting a house where there 
are children, I do not like to take them 
presents; it is better to forego the pleas- 
ure of the giving than to divide the wel- 
come between yourself and the gift. 
Let that follow aftér you are gone.—T, 
W. Higginson. 


—A Long Island tax-payer made 
the following speech in a discussion upon 
the manner in which the educational 
affairs were conducted: “ Mr. Chairman, 
[arise to stand up, and I am not back- 
ward to come forward to support the 
grand question of education; for, Mr. 
Chairman, without education I would be 
as ignorant as you are yourself, Mr. 
Chairman.” 








A GRAND ENGRAVING: 
larshall’s “ Beecher.” 


FTER his signal success with 

the portrait of WASHINGTON, a 
line engraving on steel that instantly 
placed him in the very first rank of the 
world’s engravers, Mr. Marshall rext 
took up ABRAHAM LINCOLN, at that time 
President of the United States, painted 
his portrait, and then made that strong, 
homely, kindly, thoughtful face to stand 
out in imperishable lines for the future 
comfort of a bereaved people. The 
“* People’s Portrait of Lincoln” has re- 
ceived the strongest testimonials, both 
as a portrait—from Mr. Lincoln’s per- 
sonal friends and family, and as a work 
of ari—from competent judges. Fine 
impressions of this noble work we have 
made arrangements to give to our sub- 
scribers. (See page 534.) 

After the LrNcoLn, Mr. Marshall took 
up GENERAL GRANT as a subject and 
made a splendid likeness and an en- 
graving that again won him the plaudits 
of the discerning. 

Having thus given to the nation its best 
and most enduring portraits of the three 
men who were the largest figures of 
their time and station, Mr. Marshall 
asked Mr. BEECHER to give him sittings, 
and went te work on his new subject. 

This is in many respects the most 
difficult subject he has ever under- 
taken; for, in the case of men who are 
passed away, a fine picture grows by as- 
sociation to be considered a portrait, and 
the “Washington” and “Lincoln” are 
secure forever; but in Mr. Beecher’s case 
the artist has a face which is exceedingly 
difficult to catch and keep in form and 
expression. However, here are some 
opinions; and first, one which comes 
from the best possible authority : 

BROOKLYN, October 15th, 1874. 
Wu. E. MARSHALL, Esq. : 

Dear Sir—Accept my thanks for your engraving 
of my husband. I take great pleasure in being 
able to say that it is the best engraving of Mr. 
Beecher I have ever seen. 

Iam perhaps too fastidious, and not-easily satis- 
fied with the many pictures that are taken of him. 
I am therefore greatly pleased that so true a friend 
of the original as yourself has been so eminently 


successful. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. H. W, BEECHER. 


“ The portrait of Henry Ward Beecher, which will 
be accepted by the present generation and by the 
future as the typical and permanent interpreta- 
tion of his features, has been completed by Wm. 
E. Marshal], the eménent artist, whose representa- 
tions of Lincoln and Washington are admitted to 
be standard. The expression secured may be con- 
sidered a blending and harmonization of the best 
radiations of Mr. Beecher’s characteristic coun- 
tenance in his best moods.”’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ Aside from great aecuracy of likeness, the work 
has been performed in the true art spirit, and 
therefore, while having a portrait, one’s artistic 
instinct is gratified in the possession of a work 
which is in nowise unworthy of so great asubject.” 
—Brooklyn Union. 

“Worthy to rank with the same engraver’s cele- 
brated portraits of Washington and Lincoln, pub- 
lished several years ago, and which now adorn 
many thousands of American homes. This por- 
trait of Mr. Beecher is something more than an 
accurate likeness, conveying, as it does, the mag- 
netic and commanding force which attends the 
real presence of the great preachor.”—N. Y. Even- 
ing Post 








Mr. M. B. Brady, whose fame as a 





photographer and connoiseur ‘of art: is: 


world-wide, says of the engraving: “ It 
is an exquisite work of art, and, as a 
portrait, is more truthful than any ever 
before obtained of him.’ 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Mar- 
shall bas produced a portrait of Mr. 
Beecher that shows careful study, and 
gives a clear, fine, true impression of the 
man, That it isa perfect portrait of the 
face which so many of America’s best 
artists have tried to reproduce we can- 
not say; but itis by long odds the best 
ever made, and there is no likelihood of 
a better one in the future. Asa work of 
art it is simply superb—rich, strong, 
masterly in every part. 

We have made such arrangements with 
‘Mr. Marshali’s publishers, the United 
States Publishing Co., that we are en- 
abled to offer this brilliant plate for its 
worth at the market price—not in money, 
but in friendly service. 

Whoever will send us Five full paid 
subscriptions for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
or PLYMOUTH PULPIT shall receive free 
of all expense a PLAIN PRoor impression 
on fine Plate Paper, invariable selling 
price, 35. For Ten subscriptions, an INDIA 
Proor, on toned India paper, price $10. 
For Twenty-five subscriptions, an ARTIST 
Proor, impression taken before letter- 
ing, on fine, toned India paper, with the 
artist’s written autograph, price $25. 

These offers are made by no other 
paper; and the only other way of get- 
ting these splendid engravings is by pay- 
ing $5, $10, or $25 in money for tie im- 
pressions. Subscription lists may include 
either periodical, or both. 

This offer is limited in time; we can- 
not say how long we shall be able to 
make it; so strike while the iron is hot! 








A COMMUNION SERVICE. 
FINE SILVER PLATE. 


E have had requests for a Com- 
munion Service, on behalf of the 
young folks of churches not rich enough 
to buy. We have therefore made arrange- 
ments with the Meriden Britannia Co., 
widely known manufacturers of fine 
Silver Plated Goods, combining every 
modern improvement in plating and ele- 
gance of design with sterling quality, to 
furnish us with what we need. 

We make, then, the following offer: 
We will send the entire “‘ No. 16”’ Set, or 
any single pieces, of their most elegant 
pattern of Communion Service Ware as 
follows: 


Flagon, .. . iar eer Weak eee 
Plate, . . «+ « 

Goblet, gold lined, “ ; + ‘ ” 
Baptismal Bowl, io Se 4 sal 


Or, the entire set, Flagon, Baptismal Bowl, 
2 Plates, 2 Goblets, Price $40, for 30 full paid 
Subscriptions. 


For such as prefer not to have so ex- 
pensive a set we offer Set. No. 10, thus: 
1 Quart Flagon n (Grape Pattern), Price $9.25, 

for 8 Subscri 
Plate, . « » « ee $4, for 4 Subscribers. 
Goblet,. ... “ 4, 4 
Baptismal Bowl, “ 7s, * 6 “ 

Or, the entire set, Flagon, Baptismal Bowl, 
2 Plates, 2 Goblets, Price $32.50, for 25 full 
paid Subscriptions. 

In nothing has the country improved 
more during the past few years than in 
plated ware, and the panic of the last 20 
months has less affected this branch of 
service than any other, the reason being 
the great taste and durability displayed 
in its manufacture. Many use the heavy 
plate for the reason that, while the de- 
signs are quite beautiful, the artistic 
work is well finished, and there is a good 
deal of satisfaction as to safety from 
burglars. It has latterly become feasi- 
ble, also, to place the heaviest plate where 
there is the most wear. It is gratifying 
to know, both in the interest of art and 
labor, that for several weeks now extra 
force has been required for the Meriden 
Company’s workshops. The samples dis- 
played at the spacious warerooms of the 
Company, 550 Broad way, show more than 
5,000 different articles. The sales of this 
Company are immense. Though the 
stock on hand is enormous, the demand 
is constant and increasing, so that great- 
er preparations are made than ever be- 
fore for the work required for 1875. 

If any of our friends who canvass 
for Silver Ware Premiums for any 
reason prefer the Ware of the Meri- 





den Company to that of the excellent 





house mentioned in our Premium Cireu- 
lar, they can have the corresponding 
premiums, which in all such first-class 
houses run about alike in price and de- 
sirability. Any of the premium goods 
desired can be had of the manufacture 
of either of these two great houses, both 
being beyond question in quality. 








VOX POPUL. 
O° friends are very hearty in 


their words when renewing sub- 
scriptions. We have thousands and thou- 
sands of their letters every week, but we 
cannot, of course, make room for eve 3 
small portion of them. Once in a while, 
however, it is pleasant to make known 
how thoroughly the friends of Mr. 
Beecner and of the Curistran Union 
are speaking for themselves from ail 
parts of the country. 


Uric, N. Y., 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: I inelose cash to renew my 
subscription to CarisTIAN UNION and PLY- 
MOUTH PULPIT, which expires next week. 
Both publications have been “ growing in 
grace” lately, and have been the best possibie 
defence of their author and editor—biessings 
on his head! 

I don’t care for any premiums; for the fact 
is, that I feel all the time as though I must 
be cheating somebody to get so much good for 
so little money. Yours truly, [Rev]. 

P. 8.—My wife says I’m foolish not to take 
the premiums; I can give them to some poor 
body. So send me * Washington ”’ and “ Lin- 
coln,” and tell me how I can get one of Mar- 
shall’s pictures of Beecher. 


December 25, 1874. 








FORGE VILLAGE, Gounts s 4 pe 
dlesex, Mass., Dec. 28, 1874. 


Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 


Enclosed I send you three dollars and sey- 
enty cents ($3.70), for which you will please 
keep my name on your Christian Union books 
for the coming year, as you have for the last 
four years. Whatever else the “hard times ” 
have compelled us to give up, we cannot con- 
sent to part with the Christian Union and its 
noble,.Christian editor. God bless him and his 
paper! 

With regard to the premiums we have but 
one choice, possessing already the ‘“ Girls,’’ 
the “ Boys,” ““ Washington,” and the “ Run- 
away,’’ so please send us the ‘Cross,’ which 
we shall accept as a Christmas present, being 
fully remunerated for our money by the 


cr. 
_ Respectfully, 





‘ WALES, Ogle Co., jie. } 
Dec. 28, 1874. 
J.B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.70 for your in- 
comparable paper, the Christian Union, post- 
age, and Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. Allow 
me to say there is no paper within the range 
of my reading or observation that, in my 
judgm@nt, at all approaches yours in ite 
adaptation to the wants of the day. Have 
taken it five years, and would not be without 
it for twice its cost. If you will send me 
specimen copy, etc., I will try and assist in its 
circulation. 

» Direct to Wales, Ogle Co., —— and oblige 

Very truly, etc. - ODELL. 





we Litchfield Co., 
Conn., December, 1874. 
Messrs. J.B. Forp & Co.: 

Enclosed please find money for the postage 
of ‘“* Marshall’s Washington,” which you ‘pro- 
pose to send me as a subscriber to the CuHRis- 
TIAN UNION. I believe I have every other 
picture you have ever given away. I hope 
you are near the time when the simple mcrits 
of your paper will suffice to extend its circu- 
lation. I consider it worth many times its 
price tome. I wish I had time and I would 
canvass for it; but Ihave not. Through you 
Isend hearty congratulations to your noble 
Editor-in-Chief, at what seems to me the near 
approach of his righteous triumph over his 
slanderers. I am, Gratefully, &., 








BROOKLYN, Dec. 28, 1874. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Dear Sirs: I am glad to be able to acknowl- 
edge the prompt receipt of the Silver-Plated 
Cake Basket for the nine subscribers I sent to 
the CHRISTIAN*UNION. Itisa beauty, and I 
was well satisfied. But I see you very honor- 
ably advertise a correction, and the Cake 
Basket is given for seven instead of nine sub- 
scribers. So you owe me two. I send here- 
with list of five more, which makes seven to 
my credit; for which please send me Mr. 
Beecher’s “ Life of Christ,” $3.50, and all the 
picture premiums for my subscribers. 

Next week I shall send you more-to get 
Bryant’s “ Library of Poetry and Song.” It 
is a mighty easy way to get good books, and 
I’m going in for a library ! 

° . Respectfully yours, . 
J. M. CongLin. 2 
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Finanéial. 


From Monday, Dec. 28, to Saturday, 
Jan. 2. 


Wall Strect Topics.—Tke year may be said to 
open favorebly eo far as the temper of the street 
is concerned. During the past twelve months 
there has been much disappointment at the slow 
recovery of mercantile affairs from the depression 
copsequert upon the panic of 1873, but it is cer- 
tainly a gain that the reckless habits of doing busi- 
fess prevalent before the crash have been checked. 
That there wi!l be a gradual improvement during 
the coming year is no more then natural under the 
ejrcumstances. Money is easy on call and com- 
mercial! paper has harély varied from cour lest 
quotations, namely, 6 to 6% per cent., although 
there is 2s yet nothing like a sharp demand. The 
Bank of England continues to gain bullion, but 
does not yet reduce its discount rate. The Bank 
of France, on the contrary, reports a loss of 
5,272,000 francs. 

Government Bonds,—There ts no falling off in 
the demand. Foreign bankers sold freely until 
the rise of gold on Friday. It is estimated that the 
whole amount of bonds imported within two 
months is not Jess than $10,000,080. 

The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 











ic 





Dec. Dec. Dee. 
29. 30. 


Dec. Jan. Jan. 

28. , Li i & 2. 

6s,fundedcp’81,11s% 113K L13¥ 113X FS 1183X 
31, 118% ; 118 








6s, reg.....+.. 118% 118% . 118 
Ge, Op ss... BL I~ IK IR. > x1iss 
6s 5-208, cp....’62, 11414 14% 14 «114 - mo 
68 5-208, cp...’04, 1153g 116% 115% 116 3 116% 
6s 5-208, cp...’65, His3¢ 1184 Ls 118 3 11834 
6s 5-20s.n. ep.’65, 120% mt 123% 120% TS tty | 
y 7 x118+¢ 
68, 121% 121% 121% Li q x118% 
11534 14% 114s H 115 
63 10-40s cp...... 115% 1153¢ U5 1154 H 115% 
63 currency ..... 7x NS 118 ix 8 


Gold.—An increasing firmness in prices has 
marked the weck’s transactions. The shipments 
to Hurope furthe week exceeded two millions. At 
the Treasury sale of 500,000 there were bids for 
$1,975,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
value of legal tenders were as follows: 

Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee. e- Jqa. 


112 «110% «1: -Holi- 1123 
8028 WS BIOS BSS day. 1.65 
State Bonds.—Littleactivity hasbeen apparent 
during the week, but prices have remained firm 
With some advance in Tennessees on the strength 
of a rumor that the delinquent railroads will be 
forced to fulfill their obligations to the State. 
Fundable South Carolinas too are strong. 

Railreed Bonds.—Good denominations are in 
fair demand, and there are no new cases of passing 
interesi. 

Srocks, etc.—There has been considerable ir- 
reguiurity, but as a rule the market has been 
strong, closing at_higher figures than were re- 
ported last week. Lake Shore declared a dividend 
ot # per cent., payable Feb. Ist, and Wabash 
stoek experienced a farther depression, owing #3 
uncertainty about February interest. Railroad 
earnings in general do not vary materially from 
Jas’ year’s reports for the same month. 

‘vue highest quotations were as follows: 

Dec. De c. Dec. oe. aaa. 














28. » ». 31. . 
N.Y.C.£H.R....1i% 101% WILY 101% 102 
Ifarlom .......06 Ieiig 123 1233 1B‘ os 
Urie.... 27 2s 2% COE 
Lake Shore..... 814% 80% 80% 80K 4 
Wabash......... 2 19% WK 2b% 4 
Northwestern.. 465% 474 47% ° 486 

do pret.... 69 ? OX 1 2% 


6 62 : 25 
Rock Istund....10iK WY 105% 108% : 103% 
- WO 3 







St. nul 4% 3736 4% 2 ° 3 
dopref...... 57 7 a aa - 1 
Ohio & Miss... Si 31% 31% HR e 3236 
Central of N. J.107% 107% 107% 10% S&S initia 
Del., L. & W....108 1094 19% W334 SS 106" 
Han & St. 2K 23x es cone 
Union Pacific.. 3 5 ° 37% 
Panama... 15 $ 114% 
Western Us 54 o% 
Quicksilver... 3 
do ef. 5 ecce 
Pacitic Mail Macon 4% 37% 37 36% 
0 ooole u 16% 120 . 


Exchange.—Nowinal quotations at the close of 
the week were: 
© days. 
London prime bankers.. 4.554@4.86 


George Opdyke & Go., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassna St.. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. ; 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


i2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm Virst Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 
of the firm. In many years business have never 
losta dollar. We pav the interest promptly semi- 
annuallyin New York drafts. During the panic 
when ail other securities la ged our farm mor- 
gages were paid promptly. e get funds frem the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your acquaintance. Send for 
particulars. J. BL. WATKINS & Co.. Lawrence, Kan. 


Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 3% & 398 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily frem 10 to 3, and Moneay Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Million Dollars. 
Surpius—Over Eight Hundred Thousand Dollars 
Six per cent. Interest allowed. 

B Deposits on or before Jan. id will boar interest 


from Jan. J. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 


- ARMOUR, Secretary. 


HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
Make pam bm roserer, New York. 

collections in De. Draft 
and sell Railroad Stocks oa Comat > om 


3 days. 
4.90.04.90 54 
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GIVEN AWAY! 


eoremcantifmenanmnnanc 


. TO OLD AND NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


~S  < 


CHOICE AND ARTISTIC PICTURES. 








1.—Marshall’s “ Deoples Portrait of Lincoln.” 


This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “* Honest Old Abe's” 
strong but kindly face. The market price of this maguificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were 
$25.00). Everywhere it has won golden opinions from friends of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguished critics, 
both as a grand work of art aud as a marvelous portrait of its lamented subject. The following voluntary commendations 
speak strongly enough: 

From the late Senator CHARLES SUMNER. 

“ Asa work of art, it will take its place among those rare productions 
not to be forgotten. a portrait, it will always be valucd as present- 
ing the original in his most interesting expression, where gentivness 
and sympathy unite with strength.” 


From the late Hon. EDWIN M. STANTON, Sec. of War, 

“This is regarded by me asa beautiful likeness of that great and good 
man. As one who knew and loved him,I 3 that you have so well 
succeeded in your effort, by a work of art, in preserving the memory 
of his countenance, and enabliug the world to know what manner of 
man he was.”’ 


11—“ Che Easter Cross.” 


An exquisite new Cross-and-Flower piece, entitled ‘‘ THe Lorp ts Risen,” a picture which for delicacy of conception and 
harmony of color is most rave. The subject is a beautiful one; an old moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Saviour’s earthly 
work and death, stands in the gray dawn of Resurreciion Morning, wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies of the valley—the flowers and foliage of early spring, symbols of the new life. As a whole, the picture is an exquisite 
expression in natural objects of the central thought of the New Testament, and will receive a warm welcome from all who 
love The Book. A Paris-printed oil chromo (size 12}4 by 1634 inches) which sells for $5.00 in the art-stores, and is an instautand 
universal favorite. ‘ 


111.—Marshall’s ‘‘®ousebold Engrabing of Washington.” 
A PICTURE FOR EVERY HOMIE. 


This superb large line evgraving of WASHINGTON, from STUART’s celebrated oil portrait in the Boston Athenwum,—a Plate 
valucd at Ten THousaND DOLLARS—when originally brought out, about ten years ago, at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the 
very front rank of eugravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums 
of artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an honor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory, portrait of 
WASHINGTON that exist3, and is the acknowledged standard “ household engraving” of him. 7 

GUSTAVE DORE writes: From GHORGE BANCROET, the great Histerian. 

“Tt will be a real féte forme and my friends to receive and greet | “T have been for some years a collector of the many different en- 
here the undoubted master of art in America, and to tell you how often | gravings of the portraits of Washington: this is beyond comparison 
we have stood before your two powerful and able works [the ** WAsH- ; ihe best of them ali—the only one that is perfectly satisfactory.” 
INGTON ”’ and the * LINCOLN *] to admire and study them. It would be . 

a long task to write here the ceaseless praises my friends give, of your | From GEORGE 8S. HELLAED, the well-known Art Critic. 
method so new, and your style so profound and vigorous.” 
§ From EDWARD EVERETT. glad to have a copy ef the engraving, for its rare intrinsic merits; and 

* * “the magnificent engraving of Stuart’s head of Washington. | every American should be ready to meke some sacrifice in other ways 

re 9? ‘ in order to possess 80 satisfactory a representation of Washington.” 


It is truly a superb work. 
Iv.—“ Our Boys; or Che Dinner and Che Tap.” 


Two new and original pictures, painted expressly for the subscribers to the CrristraAn Unron, by Mrs. S. Anderson, the 
artist whose genuine inspiration has brighktencd more than 180,00) American homes witb those charmivg Baby-Heads, 


“ Were it the heed of some unknown person, a lover of art would be 


v.i—“@Our Girls; or Cehide Atvahe, and Fast Asleep.” 


« IV. and V. are two pairs of 
the original paintings in all the rich 
acknowledged master cf that art. 
children. 

The two Boys are the real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of 
his pet dog; the other, a ISvely face with his pretty head fallen over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and sound 
boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with his dinner. The Girls are known all over the land; for, while the original 
price of them in the market was $10.00 the pair (and is stiil in England and France), we have given away over 180,000 pairs 
of them (360,009 pictures), to subscribers of this paper. / 


} 





admirabic oil pictures, among the most spirited productions of modern art, reproduced from 
s of oil colors by chromo-lithographic stones, executed by JEHENNE, of Paris, the 
These are reproductions of the original paintings, and are charming to all who love art or 











The above Premiunts are aiso Presented with the 
PLYMOUTH PU LPitT: 
The Weokly Pamphict Publication of HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMCNS. 


In Shape suitable for Binding and Preservation in Book Form. 


More than five years, now, these verbatim Reports of Mr. BrecnEr’s sermons, made by Mr. T. J. ELLInwoop, for seventeen 
years Mr. Bzrcnen’s special reporier, have been published without intermission—one sermon each week, of those currently 
preached in Plymouth Church. It is the only authorized edition of the great preacher's discourses. Each number contains also 
the Prayers before and after the sermon, anda record of the ScRIPTURAL LEssons and Hyuns sung. To show what is thought 


of these we give a few s 
BRITISH. CRITICAL OPINIONS. AMERICAN. 


P P P | 7 ioe P P 
“ They are magnificent discourses. I have often taken occasion to) ‘ We recognize in these sermons a power which is not given to more 
say A re |g is the a poenaiar a — se in the than one man in a century.'’—LBufalo (N.Y.) Courier. 
world;. this judgment is soberly considered amd most deliberately} “The prayers published with the discourses are as remarkable as th 
pronounced.’’—Rev. Dr. PARKER, in The Pulpit Analyst. lsermons themselves.”—Zion 8 Herald, Boston, Mass. a“! 


“We are amazed at the fertility, freedom, and strengthgwhich he|  “ Worthy of great praise for the freshness, vigor, and earnestness 
displays. . . . Like the greatest minds of history, he stands humbly,f their style; ior the beauty and oftentimes surprifing aptness of 
before God, and finds the most affluent nutriment for his genius in the their illustrations; for the large amount of coneeinaney and stimue 
things of God and Christ. With wisdom that rarcly fails, with wit that ma wm | thought embodied in them, and for the force and skill with 
cannot be restrained, with strong common sense and devout feeling, he which religious considerations are made to bear upon the most common: 
pours forth the treasures of his thought.’”’—Britisi Quarterly Review. {transactions of life.” —Bibliotheca Sacra, Andover, Mass. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. TERMS. Subsoription Ope Yoee’e Total. 
1. Either Periodical, without Premium ..... eseescesess ichdcesceenanse pdishioen sees $3.00 mee 20 cents $3.20 
2. 94 34 with Premium No. 3. .............0. kptindeph ane? ie ee ‘. 3.25 sae ae ee 3.45 
3.* = 63: with eitber Premium No.1, 2, 407 5.........seeeececsscesves 3.50 ah Bee pial 8.70 

DovuBLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. Postage on both 
1. Both Periodicals, 1 year, without Premium............. ee ee ai ainiaainte nies 5.50 asi 40 cents. onus 5.90 
a. - * — with cither Oil Picture and Marshall's ‘‘ Washington” 6.25 chibi eo * bane 6.65 
— 7 WEE AR CWO PCHRD io a c 6:0.0:0:08:500 5 68 Se0G00005000000 6.75 eo * ae 7.15 


The above rates include all charges whatsoever, such as mounting, varnishing, packing, etc., of the various premiums, and 
their free delivery to the Subscriber, and the prepayment of postage on the paper. 

Postage, as required by the new U.S. law, must be prepaid m New York, and is 20 cents a year for cach periodical. This 
must in ail cases be sent with the money for Subscription and Premium. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 


Four copies, $10, which is $2.50 a copy. The party who sends us $25 for a club of nine copies (alf sent at one time) wll be 
entitled to a copy free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can afterwards ad single 
copies at $2.50. To these prices must in each case be added the charge for mounting and mailing the picture premipas, when 
they are desired, namely, 25 cents for No. 3, or 50 cents for any other premium. 20 cents additional must aiso be sext to prepay 
the postage for the year. Money should be sent by Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or registered letter. Currency sent by 


mail is at the risk of the sender, 
J. B. FORD & C9., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XL, No. 1. 








~ Scientific and Sanitary. 


STEEL. 
HE question, What is steel? has become, with- 
in the past few years, a somewhat important and 
troublesome one. Formerly, the classification of iron 
and steel was easy, because, so far as metallurgical 
knowledge went, the chemical constitution of each 
class agreed with its peculiar physical characters. It 
used, therefore, to be said (and most text-books con- 
tain this statement still), that an alloy of carbon and 
iron, containing not less than 2 per cent. nor more then 
6 per cent. of carbon, is pig iron or cast iron. The 
term “pig” is derived from the appearance of the 
numerous bars as they are cast in sand-moulds from 
the blast-furnace, on the floor of the casting-house. 
They lie parallel with each oiber, at right angles to 
the runner, through which they are filled with molten 
metal, and are fancifuilly compared to a litter of pigs, 
sucking at the sow. Pig iron is hard and comparative- 
ly britile, aud melts more easily than wrought iron or 
steel. 

Wrought iron, according to the old classification, is 
the nearest approach to the pure metal obtainable on 
a large scale in manufacture. It now contains more 
than a quarter of one per cent. of carbon, is soft, mal- 
leable, extremely tenacious, and infusible in ordinary 
furnaces. But it is capable of welding at white heat, 
and retains its softness when heated and suddenly 
cooled. Everybody -who kas watched the operations 
of a blacksmith (and who has not been fascinated by 
such exhibitions of dexterity ?) will understand some- 
thing of the peculiar properties of wrought iron and 
their extreme usefulness to man. 

Steel has been defined as comprising those varieties 








of iron in which the amount of carbon is above the, 


maximum of malleable, and below the minimum of 
cast metal, that is, above 0.25 and below 2 per cent. 
The peculiar properties of steel, supposed to belong to 
this chemical composition, are, that it can be * tem- 
pered,”’ that is, hardened or softened at pleasure, by 
rapid or slow cooling; and that it is fusible (though at 
higher temperature than cast iron) and malleable 
(though under greater force than wrought iron). 

The methods of manufacturing the different varie- 
ties of iron and steet are numerous. The most widely 
employed apparatus is the blast-furnace, in which iron 
ores are reduced with solid fuel (coal, charcoal or 
coke,) and the molten product is cast-iron. This is 
refined to wrought iron by the *‘ puddling” process, 
which removes the carbon; and the wrought iron, it- 
self comparatively infusible, used to be converted 
into steel, either by burying and baking (‘‘cementing’’) 
it in carbonaceous materials, or by melting it in cruci- 
bles with suitable fluxes and admixtures, 

But the invention of two great metallurgical im- 

- provements has greatly changed the relations of this 
question. By the Bessemer process cast-iron is de- 
prived of its carbon (we take no account, for our 
present purpose, of silicon and other isgredients), by 
forcing air through the molten mass and burning out 
the carbon. This process generates a temperature so 
intense as to melt wrought iron with ease. The other 
invention referred to is the Siemens regenerative gas 
furnace, in which a temperature limited only in in- 
tensity by the durability of the materials of construc- 
tion is obtained by the beautiful expedient of abstract- 
ing heat from the escaping gases, after combustion, 
and adding it to the gases as they enter to be burned. 

We are not attempting to explain the theory of 
either of these contrivances; all we wish to point out 
is the peculiarity common to both, of the production 
of temperatures previously unknown in practical met- 
allurgy. TheSiemens furnace, as well as the Bessemer 
converter, has been successfully employed in the 
manufacture of steel from pig iron, though by differ- 
ent chemical reactions, the carbon being removed, 
not by a blast of atmospheric air, but by the oxygen 
of iron ore or iron scale, ete. The steel thus made, 
kpown as Siemens-Martin steel, and that produced by 
the Bessemer process, may contain less carbon than 
the maximum above given for wrought-iron; and these 
softest varieties of steel have been the subject of much 
discussion, being often declared to be no steel at all, 
but only “‘ Bessemer metal,” or “‘ Martin metal.” The 
term “homogeneous metal’’ has been proposed for 
them. ‘Cast wrought iron” is another and a clumsy 
title. 

The fact is, that no sharp line can be drawn between 
iron and steel, based on their chemical constitution. 
The differences in physical properties, even, are 
largely due to the process of manufacture; and now 
that wrought iron can be melted in large quantity, 
many of its peculiarities are found to disappear, being 
merely the result of the manipulation to which it was 
formerly subjected. 

Alexander Holly, the leading Bessemer engineer of 
the United States, proposed some years ago a def- 
inition of steel, to meet the wants of the new era. 
According to this @efinition, any cast, malleable, 
*omogeneous iron should be classed as steel. And 
S04ething like this will have to be adopted. 





PATExtg BY THE THOUSAND.—The total num- 
ber ef complete patents issued in England during the 
last year was 2,906. In the United States, 12,964 patents 

, Vere issued during the same period. 





Jublishers’ Department, 


New YORK, JANUARY 6, 1875. 

















EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








RENEW NOW? 

WE beg to remind oursubscribers that both their 
interest and that of the Publishers will be best served 
if subscribers will forward immediatcly the money for 
the renewal of their subscriptions to the CHRisTIAN 
Union and Prymouts Pctprt, for 1875. If feft until 
late, the accumulation of business will cause delay. 





THE TRIAL TRIP. 

WHOEVER, not now a subscriber, sends 75 
cents, with full name, address, etc., will receive the 
Curist1AN Unron for 3 months, free of Postage ;— 
no premium, of course. 

If after this trial the subscriber wishes to subscribe 
for the full year, it may be done by forwarding. $2.25 
(balance of the annual subscription price), 15 cents for 
U. 8. Postage for the rest of the year, and such sum 
for Premium, mounting, and postage, as may be re- 
quired. 

Only, if you renew, do it before your name is dropped 
from the list, as it will be, promptly, at the end of the 
three months if you don’t renew. 





PREMIUMS FOR CANVASSING. 

Look on the opposite page and see the List of 
“Good Things Easily Got.’’ Subscriptions (new or 
renewed) for the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
Puurir will give you the right to these useful and 
beautiful things. 

It is easy work; try it! Subscriptions by the thou- 
sand and premium orders by the hundred are pouring 
in. The lide és setting this way; take advantage of it! 





MARSHALI’S “ BEECHER.” 

ALL who wish an opportunity to obtain Mar- 
shall’s last great engraving, the new portrait of 
Henry WARD BEECHER, can have the pitture deliv- 
ered, free of expense, by sending us full-paid sub- 
scriptions to either the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH 
Puurir as follows: For the Plain Proofs, price $5.00, 
jive Subscripiions; India Proofs, price $10.00, ten Sub- 
scriptions; Artist Proofs ¢be first 250 impressions 
priuted from the plate!), price $25.00, twenty-five Sub- 
scriptions. Be quick about it, as we can only offer it 
for a limited time. 








MARSHALL'S LINCOLN. 


THERE have been so many urgent requests 
from subcribers that we would set a price on Mar- 
shall’s splendid engraving of “* ABRramAmM LINCOLN” 
with a single year’s subscription to the CurisTrAN 
Union or PLtymoutH Putpit (instead of the “two 
years’ subscription ”’ to either, or the ‘‘ doubte subscrip- 
tion’ to both, for which we offered it), that we have 
decided to offer it, delivered free, for a single subscrip- 
tion to either periodical at $3.50 (including U. S. legal 
postage, $3.70.) 

MES. STOWE’S STORY. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’s new novel, 
“We and Our Neighbors,’’—a most charming specimen 
of her best style—has been running since last May, and 
to all new subscribers to the paper before Feb. 1, 
1875, will be sent an illustrated Supplement, contain- 
ing all the back chapters up to date of subscription. 

Mrs. Stowe’s admirable serial will run for a while 
during 1875, and at its close will be followed by another 


by a well-known brilliant author, whose name wili be 
duly announced. 











EITHER ONE. 

BEAR this 2 mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PirymoutH 
Pouurrt, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
35.50 will be entitled to the same picture premiums as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 each (or $6). 








IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


ALL who subscribed since January 1st, 1874, owe 
us postage on all papers to be served them in 1875. Up 
to Feb. 1st, however, we shall serve the papers and 
Ls the postage as the law demands here iu this city, 

ut— 

On all papers exptring after Feb. 1, 1875, we must 
collect full postage, at the rate of 5 cents for every 3 
months. That is, all subscribers whose subscriptions 
expire between February Ist and April 1st will please 
send us 5 cents each; up to July Ist, 10 cents each; up 
to October Ist, 15 cents each; and intervening dates 
may be regulated by the nearest quarter-day. . 

This is a matter involving a few cents to each sub- 
scriber, but thousands of doHars to the Paper. We 
hope, therefore, that every one will hasten to pay his 
honest debt. - ‘ 





TO OUR OLD AGENTS, 


THE attractions offered by the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are unsurpassed by any weekly newspaper published. 
Send for our new outfit and terms, and take hold of 
the canvass at once, both for Renewals and new Subs 
scriptions. 





SS t 
t 

AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, H 
CONTAINING a full description of all our Pre- 
miums (including Silverware, Sewing Machines, ete., 
etc.) will be sent free to all applicants. We have 
not room here for the Descriptive List. We ask each 
of our Old Readers to kindly call attention to this 
fact, and either to raise a club of subscribers, and se- 
cure one of these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor in the way of 
doing the same. It is Light Work for Good Pay. ie 














PICTURE PREMIUMS FOR 1874, = 


= 
OvR books show a clean delivery of all premium 
pictures ordered on last year’s subscriptions. If any 
subscriber has expected a picture and has not received 
it, he will probably find that he has not indicated his 
cheice (between The Boys, The Girls, and the Easter 
Cross) nor remitted his fifty cents to pay for mount~ 
ing and mailing. 1 
Look to this, and if you still want any of the picture 
premiums ona subscription sent in during 1874, send 
your order and your money ! 





‘ _ - 
PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
ALL SUBSCRIBERS. - 

As to pictures, which seem to have become an 
almost necessary adjunct to periodical subscriptions, 
we offer aselection from our list as follows: 

1. MARSHALL’s ** PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN.”’— 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of * Hone 
est Old Abe’s” strong but kindly face. The market 

rice of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from friends of the mar- 
tyred President, art lovers, and distinguished critics, 
both asa grand work of art and as a marvelous por- 
trait.of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner said: 
“Asa work of art, it will take its place among those 
rare productions not to be forgotten. As a portrait, it 
will always be valued as presenting the original iu his 
most interesting expression, Where gentleness aud syme- 
pathy unite with strength.” j 

2. MARSHALL’s WASHINGTON; one of the most splen- 
did steel engravings ever made,valued at Ten Thousand 
Dollars! called by Huntington, President of the Acad- 
emy of Design, ‘truly a master-piece of the engraver’s 
art.’ This is already afamous plate. Edward Everett 
said of it that it “placed Mr. Marshall at once by 
the side of the great masters of his art’’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him ‘the undoubted@. 
master of art in America’’; and Geerge Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was ‘‘the only one that is perfectly satisfae- 
tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CuristIAN UNION purehased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. j 

3. Tie Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicaey of 
conception and harmony of color is mest rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stauds in the gray dawn of resurreetion morning, 
wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of carly 
spritig, symbols of the new life. 

4. OuR Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 
dog; the other, a lovely face,—the pretty head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinver. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CurisTIAN UNION, 


5. OUR Girts: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep; a pair, 
with which the CHRISTIAN UNION has already bright- 
ened 180,000 American homes. 
inspiration. ‘ 

Any one of these premiums will be mailed, earefully 
packed, post-paid, to the address of any subscriber 
who, at the time of subscribing, shall indicate his choice, 
and send 50 Cents besides the subscription price to de- 
fray expenses of mounting, packing, postage, ete. 

he Marshall’s WASHINGTON is an exception to this. 
Being our own property, it will be sent on receipt of 
25 Cents, to defray expenses of careful packing and 


mailing. 
rice of the Christian Union is $8 


The subscription 
per annum; U.S. Postage, 20 Cents: in all, $3.20, 











° POSTAGE. a an 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post-Office of the subscriber’s residence, 





REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and erders must be sent to J. B. 


Ford & Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York» 
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AN ENIGMA. 





Br HENRY CHURTON, 
Author of “Tornetre: A Tale of Transition.” 
CHAPTER I. 

THE COUNTY JAIL. 


“ T-OHN EAX.”—It was an odd name, but some- 

how it looked strangely familiar, and as I sat 
with the book open before me I read it over listlessly 
time after time with a dim struggling seuse of recog- 
bition. 

Almost unconsciously I traced, as well as my numbed 
brain would allow, the events of my life, striving to 
recall in what connection 1 had beard or seen the 
name, John Eax. My memory for names had always 
been poor. I could never cite cases by name and page 
from memory like other practitioners of the law. But 
my power of association was unusually good. Given 
a name, place, or idea, and I could almost invariably 
bring up the correlative or associated impression. So, 
while I could not remember names, if a name was 
once associated in my mind with a face, the one would 
usually recall the other. If I saw the countenance, 
I could generally remember the name, or if I saw the 
name it would bring up the countenance. 

I soon became satisfied that I had never met John 
Fax in person, as I had no recollection of bis individ- 
uality. Yet I could not keep my mind from running 
on it idly and vainly as the long hours of the summer 
afternoon crept away and the evening sun threw his 
scorching rays through the one uncurtained window 
of the room in which Isat. The window was high up 
from the floor, and as the sunlight fell upon the rough 
pine table before me it was broken into many small 
squares, separated by broad frames of shadow. It was 
the first time I had ever noticed such a shadow, and I 
remember thinking it odd that I had never thought of 
the phenomenon before. It was my first day in Childs- 
boro jail. [I had lived in sight of it all my !ife: I had 
visited clients many a time, in this very cell which I 
then occupied. Yet never once had the thought oc- 
curred to me that the very sunshine was made to wear 
shackles to the eyes of the unfortunate prisoners. 

I was alone—except for the rats and vermin who 
rioted amid the filth of the ill-kept prison. In those 
days humanity was little studied in the construction 
or care of jails. As much of discomfort, deprivation 
and suffering as could be well crowded between four 
walls was considered an indispensable attribute of a 
perfect prison. The constitution of the State of 
North Carolina forbade ‘cruel apd unusual punish- 
ment.’’ No man dared lay the prisoner on the 
rack or pull out his nails with hissing piacers, 
but while the poor wretch waited for his trial in 
the jail, the frost might ioosen his joints and crip- 
ple his members. Or the summer sun might heat 
the fetid atmospbere in that cold caldron of a cell 
until every breath was to the panting breast like the 
fumes of hell to the doomed soul. No extraneous 
eause of suffering could be applied to the prisoner in 
the jail, but every essential of health and comfort 
might be removed, and it was the general notion that 
they should be. Punishment, in those days, was in- 
separably associated with suffering—physical pain. 
The gallows, the lash, and the branding iron were its 
implements, and it was considered eminently proper 
that they should be supplemented by disease and ex- 
posure. 

What right had the prisoner to complain? He should 
not haye been weak or unfortunate or guilty if he did 
not wish to suffer. Was he not the scapegoat upon 
whom society had laid its hands and its sins? Of 
course, it was a Christian law and in a Christian land. 

You think that was long ago, but it was only yes- 
terday. There was never any means of warming any 
jail in the State except the debtors’ rooms until 
since the war. I[ have had clients who were frost- 
bitten in the jail we see yonder, and know many 
a poor fellow who has been as ceriainly murdered by 
consumption or pneumonia or other diseases gener- 
ated by exposure and filth and foul air and lack of ex- 
ercise, as if & dagger had pierced his heart. But I was 
in the debtors’ room, and alone. Unusual privileges 
were granted me. I had one splint-bottomed chair 
with a back and one without, a pine table of ordinary 
dimensions, lavishly carved aud ornamented by the 
generations of unfortunates who had been the tenants 
of the cell before me. There was a bed, the clothing 
of which had been white, and the odor of which sug- 
gested the thought of contagion. It was, however, a 
very luxurious bed for one in my condition in those 
days. Besides these luxuries there was a water-bucket 
and a drinking-gourd. The jailer came three times a 
day with my meals, and did not fail to remark that 
mine was a very comfortable lot. Indeed, he seemed 
to regard my situation with something akin to envy. 
To be fed without labor, sleep without need of wak- 
ing, and spend the day without thought for to-morrow 
was evidently to his mind the ultima thule of human 
blessed ness. 

Ever since he had brought me the food at noon, 





* Having been unavoidably delayed, the commencement 
of this tale is given in the present form instead of being in 
the regular pages of the paper. It will be continued in tac 
paper of Jan. 13, and those following.—Ep. C. U. 














been saying over and over again to myself: 

* Eax—Kax—John Eax! where have 1 seen or heard 
or known that name?’ I could not recognize the 
handwriting, and yet each letter seemed burned into 
my brain as witha brand. I tried to analyze it, to see 
if its characteristics would not aid me in identifying 
its owner. ‘The letters were of medium size, but won- 
derfully distinct and firm. It was written before the 
days of gold or steel pens, and had all those ear- 
marks of mood and character which only the flexible 
quill could convey. 

I had been accustomed to the study of handwriting, 
especially as an index of character. Among my ac- 
quaintances I was regarded as something of an expert, 
and had not unfrequently made wonderfully correct 
deductions from a bit of chirography shown me for 
the first time as to the writer’s age, occupation, 
character, and habits. Applying this skill or know!- 
edge, I endeavored to picture to myself the appearance 
of the man who had written that name— 


JOHN Eax. 


It was firm, full, confident; there was not a stroke too 
many, no letter was neglected from haste or caretess- 
ness. It had little of what is termed “slope ’—that fs, 
its letters were nearly perpendicular with the line of 
direction of the words. The manner in which the let- 
ters were joined, or run into each other, showed that 
they were made with what is now known among pro- 
fessors of the chirographic art, as a “partial arm- 
movement.” 

This was unusual in the handwriting of the old days 
when I knew this must have been done, but I had no- 
ticed that a vertain conformation of the hand not un- 
frequentiy compelled the adoption of this method 
even iu that day of deliberate penmanship. I started 
then from this premise. This was my horizon against 
whicb I was to project the personality of John Eax, 
viz.: He had a short thick hand, with full fatty fin- 
gers. 

I concluded, farther, that the writer was not young, 
as there was no sign of immaturity or indecision 
about the signature or any letter of it. It was equally 
certain that he was not old, as there was none of the 
sharpness of angle, heaviness in the downward, or 
tremulousness in the upward strokes, some one of 
which indications [ bad always remarked in the chirog- 
raphy of either youth or age. . 

Jobn Eax was therefore in the prime of life, and 
from the firmness and decision of his band more likely 
to be verging upon age than bordering upon youtb. 
The date of the volume, on the fly leaf of which the 
name was written, was 1745, one hundred years before, 
and the writing did not seem to be of a much later 
period. Presuming it to have been within fifty years 
of this date, and taking the character of the hand- 
writing into the account, I was satisfied of another 
avd most important fact in regard to the personality 
of this sphinx of my imagination—to wit: That John 
Eax was not a professional man. The training of that 
day would have left a mark on the hand of any man 
which would have been unmistakable. And so this 
became another item in the verdict I was making up 
against the unknown—not liberally educated. 

At the same time, the evident ease, certainty and 
smoothness of his chirography showed that the writer 
was not only accustomed to form this signature, but 
was by no means unfamiliar with the pen. It showed 
too a tlexibility of finger and wrist which was incon- 
sistent with the actual daily pursuit of any manual 
avocation. I was of the opinion also that the style of 
the writing, i. e., the manner of forming the letters and 
of joining them so as to make words, was not so much 
the result of any system which he was taught, or 
training he had received, as of a necessity which had 
evoked it from himself. It was near enough to the 
conventional forms not to be usually deemed odd or 
strikingly peculiar, and yet far enough removed from 
them to be original. This, with the simple directness 
and total absence of anything like flourish or ex- 
traneous marks, showed a man of independent mind 
and easy circumstances. a 

So I added to my special verdict the following items: 

1. Not engaged in any manual occupation at the 
time this signature was written. 2. Accustomed to 
write, but neither a clerk norascholar. 3. In easy or 
affluent circumstances. 4. Accustomed to the exercise 
of authority—perhaps command. 

As a whole, then, John Eax stood forth to my mind 
aman of mature age and rather full habit; with ener- 
gies unimpaired by age or indulgence, accustomed to 
obedience in others, and having the characteristic 
spirit of the well-to-do Englishman, in that he cared 
little for others’ opinions of bis acts so that they were 
not in themselves actually discreditable. But when I 
had thus conjured up before my mind’s eye the gruff, 
grey-whiskered Englishman of a century before, well- 
clad and well-fed, vivid as the picture was I could not 
recognize it. 


As I looked up in despair, the cross-barred sunsbine | 


ou the opposite side of the cell awoke me from the 
half-unconscious’stupor in which I had been ever since 
my inearceration, and in which I had pursued the 
dreamy, fruitless inquiry which I have detailed. I 
have often thought that it was a blessed thing, apart 
from other results, that my mind ran off into this 
bopeless labyrinth which led nowhere except away 
from the agony and misery which surrounded my 
life. If something bad not relieved the tension of 








those terrible moments I must certainly have died of 
sheer agony of soul. 

The shadow of the cel! window cast on the blank wall 
waked me from my dream. Its red flickering light 
and the black bars of shade reminded me of an old 
picture I had once seen, in which the condemned are 
represented us held down by adamantine bars—crossed 
and riveted Jike these, at which they guashed and 
strained incessantiy, while the flames of torment 
swelled and seethed unceasingly. It was the very 
perfection of the old mediseval monkish idea of hell. 
Iremembered shudderivg with horror when I looked 
on the original. Now I laughed at the painter’s con- 
ception as puerile and weak. My own agony was so 
much fiercer and keener that I could mock at such 
mere physical ill. I would even have changed places 
with one whose drawn, pinched face, instinct with the 
smart of endless burning, I remembered now was 
pressed wildly to an opening of the grating which he 
clutched. 





CHAPTER II, 
A PROUD FAMILY. 


N “Y family was one of the richest and proudest 

iu the State. It had been clustered about 
Cheldsboro ever since the old colonial days. The sons 
and daughters of each generation, being usually few in 
number, had intermarried with the wealthiest of our 
neighbors, and settled about the old home-seat until! 
there was scarce an influential family in the country 
which was not akin to us. Our family pride was of 
that self-sufficient kind which did not seek alliance 
with any more infiuential or powerful connection, be- 
cause it did not admit that any such did, or could, 
exist. To bea De Jeunette was enough. There could 
be nothiug more. The tradition of Huguenot extrac- 
lion, sufficient wealth, and an absolute power to bind 
or loose, kill or make alive, in the county of Erle, 
constituted our house one of the princely families 
which the system of slavery built up and strengthened. 
It might have riva!s, but vo superiors. 

My father had two brothers, and one sister who had 
married a Fourshee. They were all settled upon the 
four eminences which stand like guardians at each 
cardinal point about the pretty, peaceful, scattered 
little town of Cbhildsboro, which lies embowered be- 
tween them. These seats were known as Highmont, 
Belmont, Graymont, and Beaumont, my father’s 
home. Each is in sight of all the others, though they 
are more than five miles apart; and on any pleasant 
day, by hangivg out a signa! flag from the window of 
any one of the old mansions, the whole brood of 
uncles, aunts, and cousins could be gathered there for 
dinner or any other entertainment in little better than 
an hour. 

Tt was a beautiful sight wheu they would all come— 
the elders in their carriages with their black servants, 
fat and sleek with the easy jollity of their race; and 
the children, boys and girls, the grown ones on splen- 
did blooded horses, and the younger ones on the tough 
aud docile ** Banker ”’ ponies of the low country, with 
grooms and outriders, laughing avd shouting and 
racing to see who should first arrive. 

We were a strangely united family, too. Uncles 
and aunts, nieces and nephews and cousins—by num- 
berless removes—we were all De Jeunettes. There 
were no discords, no quarrels or heartaches in our 
circle. It was a saying in the country, that if you 
touched one you stirred the whole, like a swarm of 
bees. The individual members of the family were not 
much given to outside friendship, but to be the friend 
of one was to secure the devotion of ali. In like man- 
ner, to be the enemy of one was to have the hatred of 
the whole. 

We were not given to broils or difficulties, but woe 
betide the man whom the De Jeunettes settled upon 
to hate. Their revenge was a thing certain to be 
counted on, and I fear the forms of law rarely stood 
in the way of its fulfillment. Of course it was done 
fairly, as the saying then was; but a broil is easily pro- 
voked, and the De Jeunettes were cool-headed and 
strong-handed. 

Despite our somewhat convivial habits, we were lit- 
tle given to excesses of any kind. Within our own 
family it was one great feast from the year’s inning to 
the ending. It was rare that a day passed that we did 
not all meet. If there was sickness.in one family, we 
went every dey to show our sympathy, and as soon as 
convalescence set in our family gatherings were held 
there until the invalid was able to go out, and then he 
was not allowed to come home until fully restored. 
We drank, but it was with each other; gambled, but 
it was with our cousins; bet upon the speed of our 
horses, but the wagers came back as presents. Brawl- 
ing and carousing, with their attendant evils, were the 
chief evils of the day and country, but they seldom 
affected a De Jeunette. There was a tale, whispered 
from one to anotber of the younglings, of one of the 
eounection who had so far forgotten himself as to herd 
with the low-down trash which congregated in and 
around Childsboro. But the De Jeunettes stuck to 
him asif the old noblesse oblige of other days rang in 
their ears continually. They did not quarrel with 
him because he gambled and fought—nor even because 
be fell drunk and lay in the gutter while bis horse 
came home riderless, and the ragged urchins of Childs- 
boro laughed and threw mud at the Lord of Beaumont, 
as my grandfather was called. It was told, too, that 
when bis excesses bad impaired his estate, and his out- 
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lying plantations were mortgaged, and even Beau- 
mont threatened with execution, the De Jeunettes did 
not fail him, but came promptly to his aid, assumed 
his debts, and when he had sowed his wild oats and 
promised reform, burned his obligations and left his 
inheritance unincumbered. He was a De Jeunette. 
Once when a Judge of more than ordinary nerve 
was riding the circuit aud my ancestor for some 


dranken freak was committed to jail for a contempt. 


of court, there was a sudden mustering of forces, and 
before the Judge had left the bench the jail was 
broken open and the prisoner at liberty. It was done 
in broad, open day, and every one kuew the culprits, 
They were the De Jeunettes. The Judge—himself a 
fearless man~ordered the arrest of the whole family, 
at least its mases, but the Sheriff reported himself 
unable to execute the process with the power of the 
county, and the week of the term having expired, the 
Judge reported the matter to the Governor, and went 
en his way around the circuit. The Governor, being 
largely indebted to the favor and influence of the 
family, and mindful of the future, found it quite con- 
venient to ignore entirely the application for aid. 

it was told too, that another one of the old stock 
was tried for murder. I did not learn the particulars 
till long afterwards. I only knew then that the fam- 
ily stuck to him faithfully, that by some means a ver- 
dict of “not guilty’’ was compassed and the honor of 
the family saved. And it was whispered among the 
doys and giris—for there was no sex in the cousinhood 
of the De Jeunettes, the girls were as bold of heart 
and as firm of hand us their brothers.—it was told 
among them, that there was some sort of an agree- 
ment entered into by whieh the others became sureties 
for his confinement as a dangerous lunatic,—and that 
the square, tower-like building, made of brick, and 
with odd, narrow windows, which stood in the gorge 
where Biack Creek burst through the low mountain 
range which skirts Beaumont on the north, was his 
prison for many a year. Not till I came to the bar 
myseif did I know how true was this grim tale, 

It was no wonder that we were a proud old family, 
nor that we enjoyed to the utmost our wealth and 
distinction. Our very faults were such as tended 
to unite us closer and intensify our pride. It was a 
wonder that any ove coming of such a stock, and with 
ali these traditious of faithfulness und exclusion whis- 
pered into his ear, should ever so far forget them as to 
dream of mating with any of the common herd. 


It was bad enough for a De Jeunetie to think of | 
marriage with a family not previously akin to them. | 


There were the Hauxtons, the Fourshees, and the 
Dargans (corrupted from D’Argent), and other fam- 
ilies who were allied to us already, and which were 
held to furnish a sufficient field for selection by the 
young De Jeunettes of either sex. We were not given 
to the process of intermarriage between close relatives, 
by which the strength and vigor of the original stock 
might be impaired, as the vigorous frames and infiex- 
ible wills of our family fully attested ; but it was a sort 
of dogma among us that by intermarriage with a few 
strong, select stocks, continued with discretion and 
care, both fortunes and families might be improved. 
By this means it was thought that the peculiar excel- 
Jencies of the old stock might be preserved, without 
any abatement of their vigor or decay of their traits, 
This was not announced as a canon of the family, but 
was an idea whivh came to be acted upon as rigidly as 
if the law of the land had prescribed it. No De Jeu- 
nette looked forward to marriage exeept among the 
more or less remote cousinage of the family,—and this 
was true of girls as welias boys. Every belie of our 
peculiar circle introduced into it a remoter cousin, and 
every young man appropriated to himself a mate from 
some outlying group of relatives. We became a sys- 
tem of families of which the De Jeunettes were the 
center, held together by a constantly increasing cen- 
tripetal force. 

Occasionally there would arise a more than usually 


self-willed scion of the old stock, who would persist | in the family circle—had been one agency by which 


in breaking over this rule and going outside of the | 


charmed circle for a bride; but this—though always 
strenuously opposed—was never a mésulliunce. They 
had always married into the highest families in this 
or the neighboring States. It was disapproved he- 
cause it was not considered advisable to increase the 
connection; the De Jeunette idea being that a small 
connection well compacted was better than a large 
one loosely held together. So there had been, up to 
my time, Do instance of one who had absolutely made 
a mésalliance. I wes fated to break that rule. 








It is not possible for one at this Gay to understand | 


the enormity of my offense. There wasa three-fold ar- 
istocracy at that time—an aristocracy of blood, of 
wealth, and of slaves. The mere slaveholder was the 
lowest grade of aristocrat; the wealthy slaveholder 
was the next higher; and he who could point to a long 
or peculiarly distinguished ancestry was the last and 
highest grade of ante-war Southern aristocracy. Of 
this branch the De Jeunettes were la créme de la créme. 
The lowest of these was infinitely above the highest 
of the rabble below. It is true there were grades even 
there—small planters and tradesmen and mechanics— 
hovorable enough, but low; and overseers and crop- 
pers; and, last of all, the poor white trash, who well 
deserved their name. 

All these latter distinctions to a De Jeunette were 
utterly immaterial as regarded marriage. It would 
have been uvendurable to think that one of them 
should marry even the heir of a few slaves—into the 














class of the mere slave-owner. Below that, it was 
but a choice in tainted fish to the De Jeunette nostril. 
In this undertow of nothingness I found a bride. 





CHAPTER III. 
‘““ THE CEDARS.”’ 


~ CANNOT tell how it came about. I was 
twenty-four years old; had graduated with dis- 
tinction at the university, and, somewhat against the 
wish of my parents (or rather, I should say, of my 
family, for they bad no wili except what was merged 
in the collective volition of the De Jeunettes), had 
prepared for and been admitted to the bar. They had 
yielded to me in this, though no De Jeunette had ever 
before condescended, so far as was known, to learn or 
practice any trade or profession since one of our re- 
mote ancestors, landing at Charleston in the ante- 
revolutionary days, had modestly written his name 
upon the registry of the pori, ‘Louis De Jeunette, 
corduannier” in the quaint old French of his native 
province. I am not sure, but they yielded to me in 
this the more readily, because 1 had seen this registry 
with my own eyes, and had come back, after my 
youthful attempt to ascend the family tree, and in a 
solemn conclave of all the De Jeunettes, had informed 
them of the startling fact that our primal knight was 
armed with an awl; that our great ancestor was a 
John Martel, of the Order of the Lapstone; in short, 
that we were a race of shoemakers! I do not think 
they would ever have consented that I should study 
for a profession but for my knowledge of this danger- 
ous secret. 

I was so unfortunate as to be ambitious. It was not 
sufficient for me to be simply a De Jeunette. I wanted 
power;—not merely that of wealth, ownership—the 
power of vast estates and ample possessions. I wanted 
some of that which rules and governs men. I did not 
care for slaves, I wanted followers, adherents, parti- 
sans—a clientelage in the old Roman sense. They said 
I was an innovation myself, or the result of one, be- 
cause my father, after almost endless negotiations and 
beseechings, had obtained leave to extend the De 
Jeunette connection by marrying Mary Neal, the 
splendidly dowered and beautiful daughter of one of 
the most active and influential families in the State. 
Her Irish blood seemed to have set the blue Breton 
drops into a sudden ferment in my veins. They ac- 
knowledged me to be a De Jeunette of the De Jeu- 
nettes in all but one thing—I cou!d not follow peace- 
fully the old ruts. 

Yet I was a favorite with the whole host of kindred, 
and, almost from my earliest remembrance, it had 
been tacitly understood and accepted that the very 
flower of our whole family—the queen of the De Jeu- 
nettes, the black-eyed, heavy-browed, ruby-lipped 
Louise of Belmont, was to be my bride when, in the 
fuliness of time, we should see fit to enter into matri- 
mevial bonds. 

We had never spoken of love, but in our childish 
games we had piayed at man and wife} as we grew 
older we had been more ittimate than any of the 
other cousins, and something of that idea of owner- 
ship and seif-appropriation which accompanies mar- 
riage had grown up between us. I was her attendant 
almost invariably, and she fashioned her life to meet 
my engagements and wishes. I knew that she loved 
me. Her great dark eyes lost their haughtiness and 
became soft and tender when they looked into mine. 
I did not doubt but that I loved her in return. In- 
deed I was meditating in my mind when I should 
make a formal declaration and consummate the ex- 
pected union, and had determined that when I should 
have won a sufficient practice at the bar to afford a 
support for bride and groom, aside from the family 
revenues, the fruits of my own labor, I would offer 
myself to our queen, as a knight who had won his 
spurs in battle. She knew my ambition and shared it 
fully, and her voice and influence—by no means slight 


the way was cleared for the innovation I had made. 

One vacation I went to spénd a few weeks in hunt- 
ing at an outlying plantation of my father’s on the 
river. While there I saw a vision. It is needless to 
uttempt a description of Alice Bain. She was fairer 
than the summer sky mirrored in the mountain lake. 
Slight as a fairy, with a wealth of soft brown hair 
which caught the sunbeams in its coils and stole their 
golden glinting; with tender, sbrinking eyes of chang- 
ing blue, and lips which told the tale of love before 
her tongue had syllabled its alphabet. But I wrong 
her to attempt description. 

T learned two things at once, which gave me almost 
equal pain. I did not love my cousin Louie, and did 
love Alice Bain, the niece of my father’s overseer! 

It was too incredible for me to believe. I flew back 
to Childsboro without speaking of my new discovery 
to any one, unless my eyes revealed it to the object of 
my sudden passion. 

I was horrified at the thought. Even the sweet 
image of Alice Bain could not drive from my mind 
the fearful concomitants of my love. I felt as guilty 
as a murderer. I was almost the betrayer of Cousin 
Lou; the violater of the most sacred traditions of my 
family. Besides, there was their sure anger. No one 
could say to what length it might go. I was not afraid, 
but 1 knew that the hatred of all the De Jeunettes was 
not a thing to be lightly incurred. At times I even 
thought. of buying my future peace by killing the 
memory of the new love and marrying the old one. 








So a year crept on and I knew not what I should do. 
T could not tell my own mind. To drown what had 
come to be a real trouble, I bad devoted myself to my 
profession, had gambled not a little, and had drank 
more than beseemed a De Jeunette outside his own 
house. The son of my partner, a young man of my 
own age, drank much and played heavily. I had be- 
come his security for several debts contracted, as I be- 
lieved, at the gambling table, I knew their amount 
was considerable, but could not tell how much. It 
mattered little, as I had no fear but he would redeem 
them. ; 

No one suspected my folly. All observed my al- 
tered demeanor, but attributed it to other causes. 
The people said I was not so proud as my family, and 
wanted to be popular. The De Jeunettes said ny 
profession had turned my head and made me forget 
my kindred. They began to rally me about Cousin 
Lou, and ask when I was going to settle down as a 
De Jeunette should. I put them off as best I could, 
and grew more and more reserved—more and moré 
estranged from my family, I went but seldom to any 
of the home-sites, that were the pride of our family. 
Queen Louie began to droop. I could see it. Her 
eyes sought mine with a sad, pleading expression 
when we met. I could see that she was repiuing at 
my neglect. I despised myself for my folly, and yet 
persisted in it. 

I went to the river-place—* The Cedars,’’ we called 
it—several times during that year for a day or two, 
once or twice for a week. Of course, I saw Alice Bain 
at such times, for she was an orphan, and lived with 
ber uncle, the overseer. Each sight of her increased 
my énthraliment. No one suspected it, because I was 
a De Jeunette and she the neice of an overseer, Her 
manner to me was that of the most simple and engag- 
ing frankness. 

At length I came down to the plantation just as the 
spring freshet set in. The next morning the river was 
too high to cross and I was imprisoned at The Cedars 
until the waters subsided. For two days it rained 
continuously, and on the evening of the third, just as 
the sun was going down, the clouds broke away, re- 
vealing in his setting glow almost as wide a waste of 
waters as greeted the eye of the patriarch when he 
looked forth from the unsettled ark. The overseer 
had been busy on the bottoms, saving fences and 
strengthening dikes and water-gaps, with the whole 
force of the plantation. He cume in to his supper late 
that night, and I remarked that he could rest now, as 
the rain was over. 

“Yes, Mr. De Jeunette,” he answered, ‘‘the rain is 
over, but the water keeps running and the river is still 
rising. Ifit keeps on at this rate till midnight, I cal- 
culate it will come up to the Great Fresh of ’Ninety- 
Five. I was looking at the marks my father cut on a 
rotten oak at the mouth of the branch above the ford 
to mark that rise, just at daylight dawn, and it was 
getting within afew feet of it then.” 

“Are you going out again to-night, uncle?” asked 
his niece. 

“Yes, Allie,” he answered, as he lighted his wipe and 
put on bis hat. ‘‘ While the up-country is full of 
water and the river rising, there is no knowing what 
mischief it may not do.” . 

The full moon was custing her peaceful radiance 
over the watery scene, obscured only now and then 
by light fleecy clouds that blew across her disk. Alice 
approached the window and looked out. z 

“ What a splendid night!” she exclaimed. ‘ Did you 
ever see a ‘fresh’ by moonlight, Mr. Charles?” she 
asked, turning to me excitedly. 

I admitted that I had not. 

“Oh, it is grand!” said she. “I used to watch it 
often when I was a child, and sometimes since, when I 
can get uncle to go with me. Won't you go to-night?” 
she asked, coaxingly, as she went up to the old man 
and clasped her hands caressingly about his arms. 

“No, dear, I can’t. The hands is nigh worn out, and 
if there’s nobody to see to them, a heap of the truck 
may be lost which might be saved with a little care. 
But as you say, it will be a sight worth seein’ with 
such a moon lightin’ up the roarin’ flood, that rushes 
on as if it was alive an’ strivin’ to win a race, risin’ 
like a ridge in the center and drawing everything that 
it clutches along the banks to the middle. Did you 
ever know that, Mr. Charles? It’s a hungry, ravenous 
thimg, is a river on arise. Trees and rails and fodder- 
stacks and bridges, whatever it gets hold on, it rushes 
to the middle, and puts a guard of mad, sullen, treach- 
erous, still water, full of back-sets and eddies, atween 
itand theshore. It’s a hard thing to tussle with, is a 
madriver. It don’t let up and come again, like the 
sea, but keeps its hold, and sucks and grips every min- 
ute, gatherin’ sometimes into a whirl and then rushin: 
on asif dead certain of its prey, and mockin’ at his 
despair. A cruel, treacherous thmg, Mr. De Jeunette, 
is a big fresh!” : 

** Wel] done, uncle!” cried Alice, clapping her hands 
and laughing at the enthusiasm of the old man’s de- 
scription. 

“There, there, gal. Don’t laugh at me. I know I 
cannot do it justice, but I’ll tell ye, Mr. Charles, if 1 
was a painter—not to say a poet—I wouldn’t rest, 1 
couldn’t rest, till 1’'d put such a fresh as this on paper, 
or canvas, or whatever it is they use for such things.” 

I could see bis eye flash and his thin nostril and lip 
quiver as he went ont. There was good blood in the 
hard-headed old Scotch-descended overseer, if he was 


r. 
Pte stopped for a moment on the porch, came back 
and opened the door of the room where we were. 

“Oh, Allie,” he said. “If you want to go down to 
the Pint, perbaps Mr. De Jeunette wil lride with you?” 

He looked inquiringly in my direction, and I as- 
sented with an eagerness which I feared might be ob- 
served, but the freshet itself was too exciting for any 
excess of emotion on my part to be noticed. 

be Mies well,” said he, “I will order the horses to be 
brought around. You must be right careful of her, 
Mr. Charles. She’s a mighty venturesome little thing. 
She knows every foot of the ground, though, and there 
can’t be no danger unless she rides smack into the 
river itself. There ain’t nary cross-cut nor set-back 


that comes nigh the path,” 
To be continued in theCurist1anw UNION of Jan. 13. 


